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Behind Feelings Are Reasons 


LOUIS C. ENGLISH, M.D. 


There is an old recipe on how to 
cook a hare which begins, “First you 
catch the hare.” In talking about un- 
derstanding the dynamics of human 
behavior, it seems to me that we first 
have to talk about what we mean by 
understanding. Webster defines an 
understanding person as one possesed 
of a tolerant, kindly, humane or sym- 
pathetic attitude. Understanding be- 
gins with the ability to listen, to really 


listen with an open mind and an ac- 


ceptance of what is being said or ex- 
pressed without being judgmental 
about it. So often I have observed 
counselors who, as soon as some feel- 
ing or attitude has been communicated 
to them, immediately feel that they 
must do something about it, change 
the feeling, remove the attitude, help 
the person to see things the “right” 
way, which is usually their own way. 
They forget that there can be a great 
deal of relief in just being able to 
communicate to another person how 
we do feel. There can be nothing 
more crushing than to have struggled 
with a problem, to have gathered up 
the courage to speak to someone about 
it, finally to have presented it to them 
and then to be told, “But you 
shouldn’t feel that way—there’s no 
reason to feel that way.” 

Which brings us to one of the basic 
points in understanding human beings: 
people feel or act as they do for rea- 
sons even though they do not always 
know what the reasons are. These 


are multiple and are the results of all 
of the past experiences of any given 
individual—experiences with other 
individuals and also as a member of a 
group and culture. The acts or feel- 
ings can be appropriate, in the sense 
that they belong in a current situation, 
or inappropriate, in the sense that they 
are carried over from a past experi- 
ence, but they are none the less potent 
for that. For example, Helen is fail- 
ing in English. Some of the possible 
appropriate or realistic reasons are 
that she has a reading disability, or 
a hearing deficiency which results in 
her missing a good deal of what goes 
on in class, or her father has lost his 
job and the family is in real financial 
difficulty, or she has had an argument 
with her fiance and hasn’t heard from 
him in a week. The inappropriate or 
unrealistic reasons would probably be 
more devious. Helen may have had 
an older brother who was very good 
in languages, who was always held 
up to her as an example and with 
whom she has never felt able to com- 
pete; or the teacher may have certain 
characteristics which remind Helen of 
her mother, who has always dispar- 
aged Helen’s aspirations for culture, 
so that to Helen it seems as though 
the teacher is disparaging or unduly 
critical of her efforts to learn. These 
examples give us some idea of the 
complexity of the problem. Helen 
would be quite aware of some of her 
feelings and able to tell us about them 
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if she were not too ashamed or upset, 
i.e., that she had an argument with 
her fiance or that she was worried 
about finances. The connection be- 
tween Helen’s failing English and her 
brother’s superiority in the subject, 
however, may be quite outside Helen’s 
awareness and it would be only 
through getting to know Helen and 
something of her background through 
listening attentively and asking re- 
levant questions that we could help 
her to discover the connection for her- 
self. 

To approach it from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle, there is the problem of 
truancy. I have heard teachers and 


counselors dismiss a student with the 
offhand remark, “Oh, he’s a truant,” 
as though that explained something. 
But if you think of truancy as a symp- 
tom rather than as a characteristic, you 


begin to wonder why a certain boy isa 
truant. When we studied the records 
and interviewed ten “truants”, we 
found ten different reasons for this 
particular act of behavior. One boy 
was Puerto Rican and had a real Jan- 
guage difficulty which made some of 
his classes almost unintelligible to him. 
Another had to attend a clinic period- 
ically for asthma. Another had to stay 
at home to help with the house work 
because his mother was sick very often. 
Another truanted because in his par- 
ticular group you had to cut classes 
to prove you were one of the gang 
and not afraid of anybody. And so 
on. It is true that in these cases they 
could have asked for help in English, 
or brought a note from the clinic or 
from home, etc., but if you are always 
reacted to as a “truant” then you 
are not likely to be able to communi- 
cate much of your real feeling of 
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perplexity or troubledness to the cen- 
soring authority. 

Some of the reasons people act as 
they do may be highly personal and 
individual in terms of past experiences 
with other people particularly signi- 
ficant in their lives. But other rea- 
sons may be characteristic of a certain 
age or stage of development, or of 
a particular group in the social frame- 
work. Much has been written about 
the specific problems of adolescents, 
so that I hope I need mention only a 
few in passing. It is a time of high 
idealism and strong intolerance of 
sham and pretense. Adolescents are 
quick to pick up the shabby defense 
of “Do as I say and not as I do,” and 
are often impatient of compromise 
and equivocation. They are often in 
rebellion against the existing order of 
things with the feeling that if some- 
thing is wrong, it should be made 
right, and why isn’t it? It is a time 
of great conflict about dependence and 
independence. There are strong needs 
to be dependent as well as strong 
desires for independence and as much 
of this is cultural as it is inherent. The 
high school and college student is 
nearly always dependent financially 
and often in great conflict between the 
needs for parental and peer approval. 
How often do we see adolescents who 
are told by mother and father on the 
one hand, “You are too young to date; 
you are too young to take the car out 
at night; you are too young to know 
what is best for you,” and on the other 
hand, “You are old enough now to 
have a part-time job, to take some 
responsibility for your younger broth- 
er or sister, old enough to know bet- 
ter.” It is a time of wanting des- 
perately to be an individual, to make 
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your own decisions and to have your 
own opinions, and at the same time 
striving desperately not to be different 
but to be just like everyone else of 
your own age and circumstances. So 
in dealing with adolescents, it is im- 
portant to remember that what he or 
she is struggling with is how to be 
accepted as a constructive, cooperative 
member of the adult community and 
at the same time be one of the gang. 
People feel as they do for a reason, 
even if they don’t always understand 
what the reason is. No one has yet 
discovered a way of really destroying 
a feeling. But so many feelings are 
unacceptable, either to ourselves or to 
the people who are important to us. 
Everybody tells us we should love our 
father and mother—our fathers and 
mothers themselves, our Sunday 
school teachers, our teachers, even our 
peers. Very often children do feel 
anger or dislike toward their parents 
and then feel ashamed or guilty for 
having such a feeling, which apparent- 
ly nobody else has ever had. Or we 
are told that we should not play with 
ourselves, we shouldn’t touch our 
genitals, and we get the idea that 
anything having to do with sex is dirty 
or bad since it is obviously an em- 
brassing and uncomfortable topic for 
parents and teachers. Yet we have 
these feelings, so again we must be 
bad or different from the adults whom 
we are trying so hard to be like and 
be liked by. And since feelings cannot 
be destroyed, what happens to all of 
these sensations and emotions which 
somewhere along the line we learned 
so well are unacceptable? It isn’t im- 
portant that counselors know the 
names for some of the methods for 
handling these feelings, but it is im- 
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portant that they understand how they 
work and recognize them for what 
they are—mechanisms which all hu- 
man beings use. 

For example, Fred, age 14, is sul- 
len, disinterested and mildly de- 
pressed most of the time. He is fail- 
ing in school; he has no friends, few 
activities, and eventually begins to 
have some difficulty with the teachers. 
One interview with Fred doesn’t yield 
very much information other than that 
there are an older and a younger sib- 
ling, both boys. The father isn’t home 
much and seldom talks to him about 
anything, and the mother gets very 
angry at him and then doesn’t speak 
for a couple of days. One interview 
with father, however, reals that 
father is very disappointed in Fred; 
he had high ambitions for him and 
had hoped that he would go to college 
and be a professional man. But Fred 
is only interested in auto mechanics 
and “will never amount to anything.” 
And so Fred’s dilemma becomes fairly 
clear—he feels father’s rejection and 
disapproval of him and reacts with 
anger to father’s constant criticism and 
dissatisfaction with him, but he is 
afraid to express this anger because 
he is afraid of father. And so it comes 
out in all sorts of ways—he is angry 
at his own friends and walks off when 
they suggest that he join them; he 
is angry with his teachers and refuses 
to do the homework; but most of all 
he is angry and dissatisfied with him- 
self and adopts the general attitude of 
““What’s the use, what’s the sense in 
trying?” Technically, this is known as 
displacement. Fred has displaced the 
anger that really belongs to his father 
onto himself and everyone else in his 
environment. The job of the counselor 
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then is to accept with Fred the idea 
that it is all right to feel angry with 
your mother and father, that there are 
often good reasons for feeling this 
anger and, that in the case cited above, 
there is nothing wrong with being an 
auto mechanic. But if the counselor 
agrees with Fred’s father that young 
people should respect their parents 
and never have any negative feelings 
toward them, or that being a profes- 
sional person is far superior to being 
an auto mechanic, then her chances of 
helping Fred with his own difficuities 
are pretty slim. 

Fred, when he is feeling particular- 
ly abused or angry, feels that none of 
his friends likes him and that every- 
one is angry at him. This is projec- 
tion. Fred is projecting how he him- 
self feels onto other people and then 
experiencing it as though this were 
coming to him from them. If he sees 
the counselor while he is in this mood, 
he will feel that the counselor is angry 
with him and will react to whatever 
is said to him with silence, sullenness, 
hostility or suspicion. If the counselor 
in turn reacts to this with hostility or 
hopelessness, or rejects Fred as “im- 
possible,” then that is the end of her 
ever being helpful to Fred. She has 
fallen into the trap of reacting to 
Fred’s defenses or symptoms and ex- 
periences Fred’s sullenness and hos- 
tility simply as a frustration of her 
own efforts to help, rather than won- 
dering why Fred has to act this way 
and trying to understand him. 

There are to be free dancing lessons 
given at the school but Fred isn’t 
planning to go. He says he doesn’t 
want to learn how to dance, but he is 
really afraid of girls. He has had 
little or no experience with them, feels 
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ill at ease and uncomfortable and 
never knows what to say. But it is 
unacceptable in Fred’s world to say 
that you are afraid of anything—you 
just don’t care about it or you don’t 
want to. This is reaction formation 
or the sour grapes technique. You 
don’t want what you are afraid you 
can never achieve. If the counselor, 
however, has some difficulty of her 
own with men, or if she really believes 
that young boys and girls should not 
be thrown together because they 
might get into difficulty, then she 
would have some trouble in trying to 
help Fred see some of his own mis- 
conceptions. 

All of which points up some of the 
problems which face the counselor. 
People act as they do for a reason and 
the counselor is no exception. What 
goes on between the counselor and the 
student is an interaction between two 
people and the counselor should 
be aware, as much as possible, of the 
part she plays and the attitudes and 
feelings which she brings to the situa- 
tion. It is not a role in which she can 
achieve much success if she thinks of 
herself as the superior adult aligned 
on the side of law and order with the 
authority to reward or punish. She 
has to listen in a sincere effort to un- 
derstand what the student’s problem 
really is and she can often learn as 
much by what is not said as she can 
by what is said. She has to draw in- 
ferences and implications from what 
she hears. For example, if a student 
is anxious and unsure of himself and 
not doing well in school and then says 
that mother and father are wonderful 
people and everything has always 
been perfect at home, something is 
wrong; this can’t be true. But the 
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student is not willfully withholding 
information or trying to thwart the 
efforts of the counselor to help; he 
may be avoiding the painful realiza- 
tion that maybe everything is not 
perfect at home, or he is defending 
mother and father from thoughts 
which he himself would consider dis- 
loyal, or any one of many other possi- 
bilities. The counselor has to grant 
the right of the student to feel as he 
does, on the premise that if the stu- 
dent feels this way, there must be a 
reason for it, and then proceed to won- 
der what the reason might be. 

People often feel angry or frus- 
trated or unhappy because they can 
see no alternatives. In their home 
and group and culture things are al- 
ways done a certain jway. Certain 
things are right and certain things 
are wrong and it has never occurred 
to them that there are other standards 
or values by which to judge feelings 
or acts. It is in this area that a coun- 
selor can be of great help. If she is 
a fairly free and experienced person, 
and not bound by her own preconcep- 
tions of how things should be, she will 
be able to help students look for alter- 
native ways of feeling or acting, or 
alternative goals. Instead of being 
directive and judgmental, she can aid 
the student to solve his problems in 
the way which is most meaningful to 
him. How often we hear students 
say, “Wouldn’t anybody feel—or do 
—the same as I do?” To which the 
simple reply, “I think many would, 
but others may feel this way or that 
about it,” is enough to indicate the 
possibility of alternatives and, more 
important, the counselor’s acceptance 
of differences. 

There are several points I would 
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like to emphasize about the technique 
of counseling. The first is to focus al- 
ways on the student and what he or 
she is doing in or contributing to a 
situation. It is so easy to feel sym- 
pathetic and take the side of the stu- 
dent against parents or teacher, that 
the student’s part in the troublesome 
interpersonal situation is overlooked. 
This leads us to the second point: 
Admit reality. If Miss Smith in Bi- 
ology is a difficult person and even the 
rest of the faculty has trouble in get- 
ting along with her, then say so. “Yes, 
Miss Smith is that way, but how do 
you handle it? What is it about Miss 
Smith that upsets you? What do you 
do to provoke Miss Smith?” Thirdly, 
I have found Dr. Eric Fromm’s con- 
cept of double guilt helpful in dealing 
with adolescents. There is the guilt 
which we feel over things we have 
been taught are wrong, and these are 
often cultural ways of dressing, talk- 
ing, eating, observance of religious or 
national holidays, etc. This is the 
guilt we try to relieve by acceptance 
and tolerance of differences and al- 
ternatives. But there is the greater 
and often overlooked guilt over what 
we do to ourselves as human beings. 
It is the old concept of conscience and 
what we feel and know to be wrong 
—we are often so concerned with what 
others may think or expect of us, and 
so busy living up to it or rebelling 
against it, that we never stop to won- 
der what we want or where we are 
going. It is what I think of as the cut- 
ting-the-nose-to-spite-the-face  tech- 
nique. Students can get so busy spit- 
ing parents or getting even with teach- 
ers by not doing work, cutting classes, 
playing truant, that they never con- 
sider the consequences of all this to 
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themselves. If they can be helped 
to see that it is really themselves they 
harm and that our concern is not with 
what mother and father or the prin- 
cipal or dean expect of them, but is 
only for what they want for them- 
selves in terms of education and career 
and life goals, then this may really be 
a unique experience for them. 

I would like to interpolate here a 
part of my personal philosophy. It 
seems to me that people can be rough- 
ly divided into two groups—those 
who believe that people are basically 
bad and evil and animalistic and there- 
fore have to be helped to curb their 
base instincts by means of rules and 
regulations and laws and the threat 
of punishment, and others who be- 
lieve that people are basically good 
and perhaps capable of more than they 
ever achieve and that they need only 
to be freed from some of their fears 
and superstitions and misconceptions 
in order to realize more of their po- 
tentiality for creative living. These 
are two basic orientations and it is my 
firm conviction that those people with 
the former basic conception of human 
nature should never be counselors. I 
realize that it is difficult for these peo- 
ple to recognize themselves. I once 
worked with a Dean of Men who be- 
lieved all students were guilty until 
proved innocent, and they were never 
proved innocent to his satisfaction. 
Any denial was a lie, any proof of 
innocence was chicanery and even after 
any incident became past history, it 
was never forgotten but became just 
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cause why an eye should be kept on 
the boy for the rest of his school ca- 
reer. Less extreme examples are the 
teacher who feels you should never 
let a student “get away with anything 
or they will take advantage of you— 
walk all over you,” or the Dean of 
Women who sees in each infraction of 
the rules willful disobedience, and for 
whom no excuse is valid, no circum- 
stance extenuating. 


Just as it is often necessary for 
counselors to help students accept 
their real limitations without guilt, 
so should counselors accept their own 
limitations without guilt. I have seen 
guidance people feeling inadequate 
and unhappy and frustrated because 
in two or three or five or six inter- 
views they have not been able to help 
a student with a problem that has 
existed most of his life. A counselor 
is not expected to be a psychotherapist 
and a counseling situation is one in 
which you can only go so far. It takes 
skill and self-knowledge to recognize 
when to go on and when to urge a 
student to seek other, more intensive 
help. That is why I have not gone in- 
to any abstract or theoretical concepts 
of human dynamics. I believe that 
what you are in a counseling situation 
is as important as what you know, 
and that the need is not for the termi- 
nology and lingo of psychiatry, but 
for real understanding—a tolerant, 
kindly, humane and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward students and their 
problems. 





New Frontiers In Personality Theory 


ESTHER MILNER 


|. Introduction 


The essence of the social-psycho- 
logical approach to personality is that 
it is the ongoing result of the indi- 
vidual human organism’s interaction 
with its social environments. This 
statement is deceptively simple, in that 
it encompasses a highly complex proc- 
ess still inadequately understood. It 
further involves sub-processes them- 
selves exceedingly complex and inade- 
quately understood. Social psycholo- 
gists have not yet evolved a theoretical 
statement of the nature of the rela- 
tionship between organism, its social 
world, the interaction process between 
them, and the inner process of person- 
ality development, which is generally 
acceptable to themselves. Such a for- 
mulation is one of the frontiers on 
which we are working. This discus- 
sion must consequently be seen as the 
attempt of one person with a social 
psychological orientation to organize 
and present her thinking on this com- 
plex topic. 

The major current approaches to 
personality can be readily grouped 
into three general categories: 

(1) the biological-developmental, in 
which I place Sheldon, Gesell and the 
other child development people, as 
well as Freud’s theory of psycho- 
sexual development; 

(2) the cultural-sociological, as ap- 
plied both in simple and in our com- 
plex cultures; 

(3) the psychological, including the 
two factions of experimentalists and 
clinicians, and their currently develop- 
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ing rapprochement through the inte- 
grating influences of Lewin’s field 
theory with its stress on perception. 

These widely diversified approaches 
to the study and conceptualization of 
personality development and func- 
tioning pose a complex challenge to 
those who hope to develop a cross- 
discipline approach at once more com- 
prehensive and more specific. This 
challenge is further complicated by 
the circumstance that these diversified 
approaches represent the study of the 
functioning individual from several 
different perspectives, a circumstance 
too easily and too frequently over- 
looked. Not only will these different 
study-perspectives have to be taken 
specifically into account and system- 
atically related to one another in any 
adequate theory The goal of psychol- 
ogy, in particular, has been predict- 
ability of individual behavior. In or- 
der to achieve it, such complex ques- 
tions as the following will, in my 
opinion, have to be answered: 

(1) Which aspects of personality 
become “structured” at which devel- 
opmental levels? 

(2) What role does level of nerv- 
ous system development play in which 
“structurings” develop when? 

(3) In which way do earlier struc- 
turings influence the development of 
later structurings? 

(4) What later experiences, if any, 
can materially influence or alter struc- 
turings developed during earlier life 
periods? 

(5) Are there age limits to person- 
ality change? 
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(6) Can a theory be formulated 
which takes into account wide cultural, 
including family structure, differences? 
Or can we hope to explain personality 
development only within a specific 
cultural and family-structure situa- 
tion, as Freud’s theory of psycho- 
sexual development has done? 

At this point, I would like to sum- 
marize, as I see them, those knowl- 
edges and ideas relating to the hu- 
man organism, to perception as the key 
aspect of the process of interaction be- 
tween organism and social world, and 
to the developing individual’s social 
world. These are data which seem to 
be the conceptual raw material of any 
integrated theory of personality de- 
velopment. 


I!. Cross-Discipline Contributions 
Concerning the Organism 
Insufficient specific attention, it 
seems to me, has been paid by most 
previous theorizers to the human or- 
ganism as the experiencing and ex- 
pressing matrix of behavior, and as 
something more complex than the 
mere sum of its component structures- 
functions. In both these aspects of the 
organism, the two major parts of the 
nervous system play a key role. The 
autonomic nervous system is, from the 
point of view of evolutionary devel- 
opment, the primitive part of the 
nervous system; it is centralized in the 
spinal cord and associated ganglia and 
lower brain centers; and its core func- 
tion is to mediate the basic life proc- 
esses of the organism: breathing, 
digestion, elimination, and so on. As 
such, its two sub-divisions have the 
key role in the maintenance of physio- 
logical equilibrium or homeostasis, a 
truly organismic principle. The au- 
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tonomic nervous system is under the 
control of the central nervous system, 
but ordinarily performs its core func- 
tion with minimal central nervous sys- 
tem participation. 

The central nervous system, cen- 
tralized in the brain, is, in the mature 
organism, dominated by the so-called 
“higher brain centers,” by that part of 
the brain most recent to develop from 
the point of view of evolution—the 
outer layer of the cerebrum, the cere- 
bral cortex. Jt is the overall coordi- 
nating role of the cerebral cortex 
which seems to allow the concept of 
organism as something more complex 
than the mere sum of its component 
structures-functions. True to one of 
the phylogenetic principles relating to 
the recency of a structure’s evolution- 
ary emergence in a living form, the 
cerebral cortex is probably our most 
unstable bodily structure in develop- 
ment and function, can compensate re- 
markably for damage, and is the most 
reactive to environmental influences. 

Apparently all the potentialities for 
the characteristically human capacities 
and functions are centered in the cor- 
tex, including self-awareness; ability 
to symbolize and to communicate one’s 
experience through language and 
other symbolic means; a higher capac- 
ity for learning than lower forms of 
life; abstract, creative thought. It is 
worth pointing out that the sources of 
cultural change are not only diffusion 
and change in physical environmental 
conditions, but also such fruits of 
man’s creative thought as new 
machines and techniques, art forms, 
philosophic concepts.’ It must be 


1See especially Gardner, Murphy, “Human Poten- 
tialities,’ JNL. OF SOCIAL ISSUES, 1953, Supple- 
mentary Series No. 7, for an exhilarating elaboration 
of this point. 
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stated as an hypothesis that an addi- 
tional distinctly human function of the 
cortex is the capacity for the develop- 
ment of a concept of self which can 
become the major motivating and 
controlling force in individual experi- 
ence and behavior. It is also a belief 
of mine that the traditional psycho- 
logical division of human needs into 
primary and secondary drives ignores 
the facts of cortical development after 
birth. The need for social interaction 
is created by the cortex; it may be con- 
sidered a primary drive which emerges 
as the cortex matures. 

Human genetics provides us with 
information on the biological sources 
of similarity and of difference among 
individuals. As for sources of similar- 
ity, the mechanisms of heredity im- 
pose the limitations of species inheri- 
tance; that is, mama bears bear baby 
bears, and mama humans bear baby 
humans. And the baby girl a mother 
bears is a good deal more like her par- 
ents structurally and hence function- 
ally than she is like someone unrelated 
to her. Beyond these basic commonali- 
ties, heredity operates in such a way as 
to promote individual uniqueness. 

Current indications are that at con- 
ception, the fertilized egg cell contains 
all the factors which determine the 
potentials for the development of 
every aspect of the individual’s bodily 
structure, as well as the limits for de- 
velopment and the pattern of devel- 
opment for apparently most of these 
potentials. To what extent these po- 
tentials for structure actually do de- 
velop is dependent upon the pre-natal 
intra-uterine environment and the in- 
dividual’s post-natal physical and so- 
cial environment throughout at least 
the growth-to-maturity phase of his 


life. Since the functioning of a bodily 
structure, be it the heart or the stom- 
ach or the skeletal system or the mus- 
cles or the brain, is directly related to 
its structure, we can begin to grasp the 
nature of the role heredity may be 
found to play in individual develop- 
ment and behavior. 

It has not been appreciated until 
recently that the nervous system 
structure can be considered, for genetic 
purposes, as much bodily structure as 
shape of the nose or color of the 
eyes or height. Research evidence 
seems to indicate that the potentials 
for the development of the nervous 
system and the pattern of its develop- 
ment would seem to have genetic 
determiners. 

If full attainment of height poten- 
tial, for example, is dependent upon 
pre-natal and post-natal nutritional 
factors, particularly, it should follow 
that the full attainment of nervous 
system structure and consequent func- 
tion ts dependent upon an optimum 
physical-social-psychological environ- 
ment, whatever this may be. This 
statement is even more provocative 
when we realize that we have no more 
idea at present of the limits of nerv- 
ous system potential than we have of 
the exact limits of height potential, as 
a comparison of European-generation 
grandparents with their second-gen- 
eration American grandchildren so 
strikingly informs us. Particularly the 
creative potential of the cortex remains 
an “unknown.” 

The complexity of implications of 
this relationship of environmental 
factors to nervous system development 
and functioning is evident when we 
realize that nervous system structure- 
functioning enters into every phase of 
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human experiencing and_ behavior: 
from smelling to moving, to feeling 
afraid, to creative thinking. A major 
implication is that since the nervous 
system’s primary function from the 
individual’s point of view is to experi- 
ence, then each individual must have 
a unique experiencing matrix. Since 
we do not know the limits of the range 
of individual experience, we can as- 
sume that each individual experiences 
in a unique fashion, irrespective of the 
nature of his external stimulus-world. 
This is the sort of uniqueness which 1s 
cumulative, since later experiencing- 
understanding has been found to be 
influenced by what is retained by the 
individual from his earlier experienc- 
ing-understanding. Here is probably 
the biological basis for the psychologi- 
cal concept of the individually unique 
“ego.” 


The child development people have 
contributed two important related in- 


sights for our purposes. They have 
shown us the innate character of the 
maturation sequence: hereditary, spe- 
cies factors are primarily responsible 
for the growth and development of 
the various bodily structures and for 
the overall, orderly, unfolding pat- 
tern of human growth. Related to this 
basic point is their analysis of the re- 
lationship between the development 
of structure and the development of 
function. Although  social-environ- 
mental influences begin directly to 
affect and to modify the infant’s be- 
havior from shortly after birth, a par- 
ticular bodily structure must reach a 
certain stage of growth and develop- 
ment before it can begin to express its 
function. Investigations of infant de- 
velopment in cultures other than our 
own, cultures practicing widely differ- 
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ing child-rearing customs, have con- 
firmed the universality, the innate hu- 
man species character of both the 
maturational sequence and the rela- 
tionship between development of 
structure and expression of function. 

The application of this principle to 
the child’s ability to focus his eyes, to 
sit, to grasp, to stand, to walk, to con- 
trol urination, to run, is clear-cut. The 
relationship of progressing nervous 
system development to the appearance 
of these abilities is also well estab- 
lished: we know, for example, that 
development of the motor areas of the 
cortex makes possible the early se- 
quence of motor development. It is 
for those functions in which doth 
level of nervous system development 
and accumulating individual experi- 
ence are involved — that the applica- 
tion of this principle is not as obvious 
and that scientific controversy exists as 
to the relatively greater role of devel- 
opmental “laws” or of environmental 
factors in the appearance of such be- 
havior. Complex abilities, like readi- 
ness to read, or the absorption of so- 
cial values and reaction in accordance 
with them, or the manipulation of ab- 
stract concepts on an ideational level 
are examples of behaviors which pro- 
voke this kind of controversy. 

It is fairly safe to say that at least 
until the cerebral cortex has achieved 
its full adult size, sometime during 
the mid-teens, specific cortical devel- 
opments undoubtedly underlie almost 
all individual behavior. Not only is 
level of cortical development involved 
in the individual’s basic capacity to 
experience, it is also involved in his 
capacity to understand and to profit 
from experience, whether such expe- 
rience is externally or internally in- 
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duced. The important point is that 
the direction of development of cor- 
tical function is accepted as being from 
little or no cortical involvement in the 
newborn, to the cortex’s role as coordi- 
nator and controller of almost all hu- 
man functioning and behavior in the 
mature organism. 

It seems to me that the major im- 
plication of this direction in the de- 
velopment in structure-function of the 
nervous system is for the inner expe- 
rience of the individual: # points to 
the emergent nature of subjective 
experience-understanding, not only 
during the first several years of life, 
but probably for as long as the indi- 
vidual remains mentally curious and 
active. This emergent character of 
inner experience may well explain 
why conceptual development, which 
depends far more on experience and 


learning than on innately unfolding 
patterns, proceeds from the imme- 
diate and specific to the distant and 


general. This point seems both to 
confirm the validity of experience- 
learning during the early school years 
and at the same time to question the 
validity of its over-long continuance, 
particularly for brighter children. 

Concerning the Process of Perception 

The biological basis for an analysis 
of perception has been reviewed. Per- 
ception as a_ psychological process 
based in the central nervous system is 
showing every sign of becoming the 
conceptual and actual bridge between 
the objective and the subjective ap- 
proaches to individual experience and 
behavior. 

There seem to be three different yet 
related uses of the term perception. 
The most popular use designates the 
contents of inner conscious experience 
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which may accompany the individual’s 
response to an external or internal 
happening. Perception is also used to 
designate one or both of apparently 
two aspects or levels of that process 
which assigns meanings to “raw” sen- 
sations, a process mediated by the 
higher brain centers. The first “level” 
of perception is that primary level 
which organizes the discrete, uncoor- 
dinated sensations received through 
either interoceptors or exterocep- 
tors into coordinated, meaningful 
“wholes.” An example of this level of 
perception is our localization of inter- 
nal pain sensations; another is seeing 
some objects as nearer and others as 
further away. We are not born with 
the ability so to organize sensations, 
yet this level of perception seems to 
be more a function of nervous system 
maturation than of learning, although 
some very early learning does seem 
to enter into its development. 

What may be termed the second 
level of perception is that level which 
assigns the highly personal meanings 
to current sensations, meanings that 
have developed as a result of the indi- 
vidual’s cumulative experience. This 
level. of perception seems to depend 
much more on learning than on matu- 
ration, although progressive levels of 
cortical maturation appear to be pre- 
requisite to the emergence of increas- 
ingly complex meanings. 

The process of perception seems to 
bring the past experience of the indi- 
vidual instantly to bear on what ts 
presently being sensed. As stimuli are 
received by the exteroceptors and/or 
interoceptors, the “raw” sensations 
reach the double perception “filter.” 
At that point, the sensations seem 
either to be blocked out and not “ex- 
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perienced,” or to be allowed to pass 
through, and in the process of passing 
through, are assigned the personal 
meaning which determines the nature 
of the organism’s response. If the re- 
sponse occurs at the conscious level 
(conscious as far as the individual’s 
inner experience is concerned) we have 
an inner, subjective experience or 
“perception,” and this experience may 
or may not occur concomitantly with 
physiological and motor processes— 
inner processes which, if they occur, 
provide fresh sensations for the per- 
ception “filter” to tackle. 

What events are most likely to ac- 
quire special meaning for the individ- 
ual and thereafter affect what is per- 
ceived? There is evidence that stim- 
uli which the individual perceives as 
directly related, at first to his own 
personal welfare, and later as well, to 
those values and people he identifies 
with, are most likely to be perceived, 
experienced, reacted to and in some 
way retained. Examples: for an in- 
fant, long periods of hunger; for a 
two-year-old, being punished or ap- 
proved by a beloved parent; for a 
school child, being laughed at by other 
children; for an adult Legionnaire, a 
speech advocating world government. 
At first thought, this answer does not 
seem to cover a type of reaction well 
known to any high school teacher: the 
bright 14-year-old who is enormously 
challenged by an idea not before 
known to him, and who is motivated 
by it to undertake a whole new se- 
quence of activities. The idea, though, 
is only apparently entirely new to the 
youngster, since his past experience 
plays the determining role in his 
readiness to be receptive to it. Per- 
haps here, too, stage of cortical de- 
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velopment plays a role in what kinds 
of outer events come to acquire mean- 
ing for the individual. 

With more and more experience, 
the perception “filter” becomes more 
and more selective in what it allows to 
pass through to be experienced and re- 
acted to. Here we have arrived at 
Lewin’s concept of the individual’s 
“life-space”:” the objective situation in 
which an individual may be at a given 
moment is by no means the same as 
the individual’s perception of it; one’s 
inner picture of the world is not the 
same as the objective outer world, as 
a result of the perceptual process. 

This increasing selectivity leads 
both to an increasingly unique and 
structured inner world of meanings 
and feelings and picture of the outer 
world, and to a progressively more 
unique and structured way of organiz- 
ing experience. This latter process 
has been termed “personality.” New 
experience and behavior comes to be 
as much a function of the individual’s 
inner world as it is of the stimuli com- 
ing from the outer (or inner physical) 
world. In fact, we have a strong tend- 
ency to project our inner world of 
meanings into what is happening in 
the outer world, particularly in situa- 
tions which have strong emotional 
loadings for us, and in so doing, we 
actually distort what is happening in 
the outer world. An approach to per- 
sonal adjustment uses the individual’s 
extent of contact with and reactivity to 
outer world reality as a yardstick of 
emotional health: the more out of 
touch, and absorbed in his own inner 
world, the sicker the person. 

One’s picture of oneself may be con- 


2Kurt Lewin, A DYNAMIC THEORY OF PER- 
SONALITY, New York: McGraw Hill, 1935. 
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sidered to be one of the inner “struc- 
tures” so built up. Allport maintains 
that as this inner picture of the self, 
which he terms the ego, develops, it 
comes to play the dominant motivat- 
ing role in learning. He sees “ego- 
involvement” as a major motivating 
condition for learning.® A “feeling of 
belonging,” for example, is a condition 
motivating learning (not a goal of 
learning as some teachers seem to in- 
terpret it). Perception seems, at one 
and the same time, to be a result of 
learning and to influence what 1s 
learned. 


Concerning the Individual’s Social 
World and Its Effects on Him 


The circumstance that child social- 
ization occurs in a context of interper- 
sonal interaction necessarily makes any 
theory of personality development a 
social psychological theory. Lawrence 
K. Frank attributes to this circum- 
stance the dual, and apparently in his 
eyes parallel, processes in the individ- 
ual of “socialization, involving suff- 
cient conformity in outer conduct to 
permit participation in the common 
social world, and of individuation, in- 
volving the progressive establishment 
of a private world of highly idiosyn- 
cratic meanings, significances and feel- 
ings that are more real and compelling 
than the cultural and physical world.” 

I agree with the basic idea here ex- 
pressed, but would modify the process 
relationships, as follows: The social- 
ization process, occurring as it does n 
an inevitably emotionally-toned hu- 

3G. Allport, “Effect, a secondary principle of 
learning,” PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, 1946, 53, 
335-347. 

4L. K. Frank, “Projective Methods for the Study 


of Personality,’ JNL. OF PSYCHOLOGY, 1939, 8, 
p. 389. 
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man interaction context, results in the 
process in the individual of individua- 
tion, as described in the preceding dis- 
cussion of perception. This individua- 
tion process results in various inner 
and outer reactions-behaviors—among 
which may be gradually increasing 
conformity to the expectations of the 
individual’s social world. 

The introduction of a “context of 
interpersonal interaction” takes us 
into the specialized areas of sociology 
and anthropology, and particularly 
into a discussion of the role of the 
family. What conflicts have existed 
and continue to exist between repre- 
sentatives of these disciplines and the 
psychologically - oriented theorizer 
stem, it seems to me, from a certain 
mutual lack of appreciation for the 
concept of culture. Culture signifies 
the behavior of individuals, behavior 
occurring not in isolation but as a 
function of individuals’ relationships 
with other individuals. 

The family’s universal social role is 
that of transmitting the culture into 
which the human infant is born, of 
transforming the unconforming, amo- 
ral infant into the conforming, moral 
member of his society. In our complex 
society, the family operates within 
what is essentially a sub-cultural con- 
text—a context which Warner terms 
social class.° Studies in our society have 
revealed that we Americans place each 
other in. different status levels on the 
basis of the different social values and 
behaviors we express. Each of the 
social classes so determined has many 
characteristics of relatively discrete 
sub-cultures within the overall Amer- 

5w. Lloyd Warner, et al, SOCIAL CLASS IN 


AMERICA. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949, . 
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ican culture—including, among other 
characteristics, different child-rearing 
values and practices. 

The significance for our purposes of 
this circumstance is that our children 
tend to have common life experiences 
within a social class context. The mid- 
dle class teacher working with slum 
area children who takes for granted 
their background of life experience is 
similar to her own, soon finds herself 
with an apparently insoluble problem 
in student motivation. Social change 
and social pressures in the general 
culture affect the different social lev- 
els of our society in different ways. 

Sociologists have tended, however, 
to overlook that in the performance 
of its sociologically-defined role of 
interpreter to the child of general- 
cultural and sub-cultural values and 
practices, the family acts at the same 
time as a psychologically all-important 
“intervening variable” for the grow- 
ing child. The values and practices of 
the general culture and social class 
of which the family is a part, reach 
him, are experienced by him, not ab- 
stractly during his early years, but 
concretely as they are filtered through 
family members fuctioning as individ- 
uals. Social values and trends are ex- 
perienced indirectly by the child at 
this stage, to the extent to which they 
may have influenced and do influence 
the personality development and on- 
going behavior of family members 
with whom he interacts constantly and 
directly. We know that as the per- 
son with the earliest, most intimate 
and prolonged contact with her child, 
the mother in our society’s biological 
family structure plays the most fun- 
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damental and pervasive role in the 
personality development of her child 
—particularly in our middle class. 


The social significance of this by- 
now-obvious role of the mother has 
been too little appreciated. It leads 
to the somewhat rhetorical question: 
is our middle class or our lower class 
or even our upper class promoting the 
kind of personality development in 
girls which is likely to enable them to 
exercise their motherhood role ad- 
equately? As a partial answer to my 
own question, I should like to quote 
two sentences from the concluding 
chapter of a study of mine, in which 
a small sample of upper-lower and 
lower-middle class® girls were com- 
pared with an equal number of similar 
status boys: 

“The data of this study suggest that a (pos- 
sibly) considerable number of American girls 
are being ‘trained’ to feel inferior, to find 
positive action difficult, to perceive their social 
environment as unfriendly, to manipulate 
others to satisfy their own needs, to have dif- 
ficulty in forming close emotional ties with 
others. This possibility raises the question: 
are these a constellation of traits which make 
it likely that these girls will eventually be ad- 
equate wives and mothers? ”? 


A still more recent study by Frank 
and associates on a sample of 300 girls 
seems to corroborate the essence of my 
findings.® 

The introduction of the mother as 
a behaving person, reacting in terms of 
her past and present experiences, takes 


8In accordance with W. Lloyd Warner’s formula- 
tion. 

TE. Milner, “Effects of sex role and social status 
on the early adolescent personality.” GENETIC 
PSYCH. MONOGRAPHS, 1949, 40, 231-325. 

8L. K. Frank, et al, PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN ADOLESCENT GIRLS. New Orleans: 
Child Development Publications, L.S.U., 1953. 
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us to a dimension that particularly the 
psychoanalytically-oriented theorizer 
never seems to take us: the impact on 
the adult individual’s behavior of so- 
cial values and trends—which reach 
and affect him directly, no longer 
through the protective chrysalis of the 
family situation as in the case of the 
child. We seem never to go further 
than blaming the parents for their 
children’s difficulties. Too seldom do 
we raise the question: what are the 
social pressures on parents of the dif- 
ferent class levels in our complex 
society which lead so many of them 
to do the kinds of things they are do- 
ing to their children? If “parental 
delinquency” were an isolated phe- 
nomenon, it would not be legitimate 
to raise this question; but when group 
trends in behavior and its results ap- 
pear, explanations solely in terms of 
individual neuroses and anxieties, as 
if these people existed in a social 
vacuum, are, in my opinion, insuf- 
ficient. 

It is worth reviewing briefly at this 
point some of the major social pres- 
sures and contradictions current in our 
society which profoundly affect not 
only adults, but affect the adolescent 
boy and girl growing into adulthood 
even more profoundly. Before doing 
so, I want to mention the names of 
Karen Horney’, Erich Fromm”, and 
David Riesman™ as authors of in- 
valuable books describing the effects 


9K. Horney, NEUROSIS AND HUMAN 
GROWTH. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1950. 

10—. Fromm, ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1941. 

11p, Riesman, THE LONELY CROWD. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 


of social trends and pressures on the 
inner life of particularly the middle 
class individual in our society. Among 
the many stimulating insights these 
writers present, one in particular is 
worth noting: the neurotic typically 
escapes into his culture. He adopts a 
role or roles and related behaviors, 
that his society values and awards 
status to, in compulsive fashion. 
“Momism” (Edward Strecker’s word ) 
for many psychologically dispossessed 
middle class mothers, and “money 
sickness” for many middle class men 
(as reported in a paper presented at 
the recent AAAS meetings in Boston) 
are two particularly familiar examples 
of such escape. 

Both of these examples reflect one 
of the major, and most personally 
damaging contradictions in current 
American society. The traditional 
American value concerning the in- 
dividual is that he must be valued and 
respected as an end in himself (“that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights”), and 
that it is the obligation of organized 
society to help him fullfill his full 
potentialities as an individual. In 
actuality, for at least a majority of our 
population, the individual is socially 
judged and valued almost entirely in 
terms of his economic roles: the status 
of the occupation first, and his capacity 
and taste (the latter more typical of 
the upper middle class) as a consumer, 
second. The extent to which an im- 
dividual’s self-respect has become de- 
pendent on his economic roles and how 
these roles are judged by others, ap- 
plies not only to men, the primary 
breadwinners in our society. It is also 
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undoubtedly related to inner feelings 
of psychological displacement on the 
part of many women. 

Motherhood is no longer consid- 
ered, in most sections of our society, 
a sufficient reason for a woman’s being, 
partly because it no longer keeps a 
woman fully occupied beyond her few 
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children’s physically dependent years. 
As a result, many middle class wives 
and mothers have fully adopted the 
economic-role values of their society, 
and either work in order to have some 
feeling of personal worth, or feel 
vaguely guilty and aimless if they do 
not—and become ripe for “momism.” 


The chain of social and individual influence described above may be diagrammed as follows: 
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rounded individual development. 


The differing social class patterns of parental reaction may be developed as follows: 


For upper-middle and some lower-middle class: 


psychologically 
displaced mother, 
or working pro- 
fessional level 
mother with guilt 
feelings, 

plus, 
psychologically 
“alone” father. 


few 


children. 


For upper-lower and some lower-middle class: 


w rking inother 

plus can 
psychologically lead 
alone father, to: 
and/or extra- 
job father. 


psychological 
“absorption” 
of their 


inadequate exercise 
of parents’ social- 
izing role. 


neuroticism in their 
children, and/or 

the “other-directed” 
character type (viz. 

Riesman.) 


children unresponsive 
to adult-dominated 
situations (e.g., 
school), and/or 
actual delinquency. 
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Obviously, the psychologically 
healthy youngster is able to reconcile 
the contradictions in his experience 
without major inner damage. But 
how many are psychologically dam- 
aged to varying degrees as a result of 
their parents’ conflicts and anxieties or 
their own adolescent dilemmas? 
Should high schools provide educa- 
tional experiences which promote ad- 
olescents’ recognition and analysis of 
social problems, inconsistencies, gaps 
between ideals and actual practice—as 
the first step in the youngster’s event- 
ual constructive individual and social- 
group solutions of these problems? 

Neither the family nor the indiv- 
iduals composing the family exists in 
a social vacuum, and social trends in 
the broader society must be taken into 
account at least as much as family re- 
lationships in any adequate theory of 
personality development. It may 
seem that I am defining society as if 
it were an entity apart from the indi- 
viduals composing it. 

No. I am merely pointing to the 
circumstance that a child is placed in 
contact with already-molded and so- 
cially-responsive personalities, so that 
by the time he is able to react back as 
a social integer, he has been affected 
by the values and practices of others— 
an unending, interrelated chain whose 
links spell out “continuity of human 
culture.” It is for this reason that any 
yardstick which we may eventually 
develop concerning psychological con- 
ditions promoting healthy personality 
development in individuals must take 
into account the values and practices 
of the general culture and the respec- 
tive sub-cultures within which the in- 
dividual functions. 


PERSONALITY THEORY 


lll. A Tentative Theoretical 
Formulation 


The more essential cross-discipline 
contributions have been reviewed on 
an objective basis. Now I should like 
to trace, in tentative outline form, 
personality development in the in- 
dividual, from the inner, subjective 
dimension as much as possible, more 
for the sake of example than as a 
definitive theory. Personality devel- 
opment in our own unique-self-em- 
phasizing culture is my point of depar- 
ture. Conceptual modifications would, 
I believe, be necessary for cultures 
which do not promote unique self 
awareness. 

I would posit three major stages in 
individual personality development, 
the first two the more important in the 
actual structuring of personality. From 
birth to about two to three years of 
age, the child develops a basic picture 
of himself and his own worth, as well 
as a basically positive or negative at- 
titude to his social world. If predic- 
tion concerning future personality de- 
velopment were attempted before 
about three, I believe our chances of 
being correct would be close to zero. 
From about three years to about four- 
teen years, I see as the period of out- 
let seeking—of discovering, trying 
out, and now and then adopting, so- 
cially provided channels of self-ex- 
pression. For the child who has de- 
veloped a negative or conflictful self- 
picture, this period seems to be one of 
seeking outlets which can compensate 
and adjust for this early picture, as 
particularly Adler points out. The 
index of prediction should slowly rise 
under certain conditions to be referred 
to later, the closer the child is to the 
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end of this period of individual struc- 
turing of major avenues of self ex- 
pression. 

Before discussing the third stage, 
from about fourteen on, I should like 
to present the first two stages as I see 
them in schematic detail, indicating 
the child’s emerging picture of his 
world and the personality residues of 
his reaction to it. My debt to George 
Mead for some aspects of this formu- 
lation is specifically acknowledged: 


his early formulation’ of mind and 
self arising through social interaction, 
and his concept of social interaction 
as the taking of the role of “the 
other,” have been overly neglected 
contributions in my opinion. 

A series of cumulative concentric 
circles expanding outward from birth, 
would be the most desirable way of 


presenting this outline: 


12George H. Mead, MIND, SELF, AND SOCIE- 
TY. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF A THEORETICAL FORMULATON 





“Ego” Residues (inferential ) 
No concept of self as a separate, unique 
object. Basic experiences with own body 
start to build up attitudes toward body 
as a source of pain and frustration and/or 
a source of comfort and satisfaction (de- 
pending on how promptly hunger, etc., 
are relieved by caretakers). Quality of 
handling by caretakers communicates 
level of their tension and basic emotional 


attitudes to him at the direct physical-experience level (“gut 
level”), unmediated by any understanding on his part of 
world and of people, nor by the objectifying intervention 
of language. These “gut-level” experiences provide the foun- 
dation for the later, more objective picture of himself, and 
picture of the role of other persons in his life. 


Personal- Develop- Nature of Individ- 
ity Stage mental Stage ual’s Social World 
1: 0 to Birth to ab- No perception of 
about 3 out 14 yrs: social world as 
years. complete such: rather, his 
Develop- physical de- personal (physical 
ing basic pendence on -emotional) comfort 
picture caretakers. associated with the 
of self comings & goings of 
& own some “thing” or 
worth, “things.” 
plus basic 
positive 
or nega- 
tive atti- 
tude to 
social 
world. 


About 1% yrs. 
to about 3 
yrs.: loco- 
motion plus 
language plus 
bowel and 
bladder con- 
trol achieved 
during this 
period; means 
beginning of 


physical em- 


Emerging realiza- 
tion that mother, 
father, sisters, 
brothers are be- 
ings separate 
from him. Aware- 
ness of self as 

a separate entity 
seems to coincide 
with the begin- 
ning of sensitiv- 
ity to the mores 


ancipation of his social 
from his group—i.e, 
caretakers. 


what is “good” and 
what is “bad,” as 
interpreted by 
the “status” (to 
him) individuals 
around him. 


Realization he is an object separate from 
the beings around him, and can behave 
and react independently of them (“No 
period” a symptom? ) Beginning to build 
up a picture of self departing from 
quality of these basic gut level experi- 
ences (“I am uncomfortable or in pain 
within myself most of the time.” or 
“I am comfortable within myself most of 
the time.”)—i.e., past experiences have 
already resulted in readinesses to select 
and to react (see role of perception). 
This picture of himself is also based on 
the estimate of him that parents and sibs 
reflect back to him in their words and in 
their treatment of him. Basic picture 
and estimate of self, plus basic feelings 
of security-insecurity concerning self and 
outer world seem to emerge by about 
2 or 3. This basic picture, plus his de- 
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gree of “ego-strength” (?) (physical & nervous system contribution? ), plus 
type and range of interpersonal interaction (social experience) thereafter avail- 
able all contribute to subsequent personality development. 

A “strong” ego will strive against an early unfavorable picture of self (probably 
core conflict of individual’s life), but is more vulnerable to later negative-re- 
self experiences than a strong ago who does not have an initially negative self 
picture. A “weak” ego with a negative self-picture will be highly vulnerable to 
later negative-re-self experiences, with greater likelihood of personality dis- 
tortion as a result, than the weak ego who hase been given a favorable self-picture. 


Develop-. Nature of Ind- 

Personal- mental tvidual’s Soc- 

sty Stage Period tal W orld 
2: Period About 3 yrs. Direct experi- 
of outlet to about 9 ences with 
seeking, yrs.: phys- other rela- 
compensa- ical indep- tives, neigh- 
tion, ad- endence, borhood chil- 
justment. combined dren & adults, 
If child with emo- in addition to 
turns to tional de- own-family mem- 
people & pendence bers. 
gains e- on parents 
motional & other 
satisfact- adults. 
tion from 
his asso- About 9 yrs. Friendship 
ciations to about 14. group (clique, 
with them Growth & gang) of same 
during pubertal sex identified 
this per- changes with. Begin- 
iod, even lead to nings or reac- 
if earli- re-absorp- tion against 
er period tion in own parental ident- 
caused body & in ifications & 
conflicts, others’ re- seeking for new 
prognosis action to “ego-ideals” in 
good. If him-her immediate soci- 
early dam- al & symbolic 
age is too environment. 


severe &/or 


human environment is inadequate or unresponsive, 
and socially-positive and/or self-satisfying compen- 
sations are not developed during this period, prog- 


nosis poor. 


“Ego” Residues (inferential) 
Once basic self-picture has developed, 
most of child’s later social relationships 
and behaviors are governed by it (see 
role of perception). He seeks both to 
express himself as an individual and to 
compensate for his self-picture in accord- 
ance with behavior channels provided by 
family, peers, institutional adults, ide- 
alized “dream” figures of stories, Holly- 
wood, TV, the church. “Ego-strength” 
plus quality of self-picture plus level of 
responsiveness and adjustability (func- 
tion of “intelligence”?) are core fac- 
tors in the amount and quality of in- 
teraction with others. What influence 
these extra-family relationships have on 
his personality development is as much a 
function of these peoples personalities 
and behavior towards him as it is of his 
readiness for & respomsiveness to the 
contact. Holds true for development of 
heterosexual relationships also. Results of 
failure to build adequate outlets—com- 
pensations start to show up about early 
adolescence because of “precipitating 
factor” role of conflicts initiated by 
puberty in our society: viz. beginning 
of high schizophrenic rate, high de- 
linquency rate. Major personality “struc- 
turings” have appeared by end of this 
period. 





If the second personality stage is 
successfully negotiated, the individual 
can go on into the third stage to be- 
come an adequate social and creative- 
intellectual being, “free” emotionally 
to develop and to fulfill his higher 
and more complex emotional-intellec- 


tual potentials, providing this is a 
value of his society and time is avail- 
able for it. If the second period is 
unsuccessful, conflicts intensify, and 
even if these are not so extreme as to 
result in psychosis or delinquency, the 
individual expends so much of his en- 
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ergy either fighting himself or run- 
ning away from himself, he has little 
energy left over for creative and social 
uses. The concept of “free will” seems 
to me to acquire some validity during 
this third stage, particularly since we 
do not know the creative potential of 
the cerebral cortex, as has already been 
mentioned. 

The formulation here presented im- 
plies that personality development is 
partially a function of others and of 
outer events at all stages, but prob- 
ably decreasingly so with age. If this is 
so, then predictability concerning in- 
dividual behavior can be developed 
only within a range of possibilities, 
particularly during the second stage. 
We would have to express ourselves 
somewhat as follows: 

“If this child of four, whom we judge to 
have a fairly strong ego, a decidedly negative 
self-picture, and good adjustive capacities has 
this kind of social environment in the next six 
years, then we will predict so and so. If on 


the other hand, he has this kind of social en- 
vironment, we predict so and so.” 


And so on, for whatever range of 
kinds of social environments which are 
common, or likely to become common, 
for significant segments of the popula- 
tion. 


Should this general point of view 
prove to have operational substance, 
then those who diagnose and treat 
others will have to be as acute stu- 
dents of interpersonal relationships as 
of individuals, in order to be able to 
recommend adequate remedial proce- 
dures. This is especially true for 
those working with children. 

I am not prepared as yet to tackle 
systematically my own introductory 
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question: what later experiences be- 
yond the second personality stage, if 
any, can materially influence or alter 
structurings developed during earlier 
life periods? It does occur to me, 
though, that psychotherapy which is 
successful during adolescence and 
adulthood provides a remedial inter- 
personal interaction experience, and/or 
optimum conditions for identifying 
with, and incorporating into the self- 
picture, a non-punitive, acceptant-of- 
self role. 

In conclusion, I shall be (fool) 
hardy enough to formulate the related 
social conditions which I at present 
consider to be most conducive to as 
harmonious and complex a personality 
as each individual member of that 
society is genetically capable. I must 
acknowledge my debt to Gardner 
Murphy’s discussion of human poten- 
tialities, referred to earlier in this pa- 
per, for some aspects of this formula- 
tion. (See page 119.) 

The interdependence of the individ- 
ual’s development as a person with 
every facet of his society is, I hope, 
highlighted in this formulation. It 
can, of course, be used as a yardstick 
for evaluating a society, if harmonious 
and rich personality outcomes are the 
criterion for evaluation. 

I invite my readers to apply this 
yardstick to our own society, first on 
an absolute basis, then on a basis of 
comparison with other societies. When 
I tried to do this, I was left with the 
feeling that perhaps our greatest social 
need, on either basis, is to raise our 
“consistency score” — either through 
changing our values or changing our 
practices! 
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complexity of 
roles and skills 
and possible 
experiences 
present in the 
society (to 
provide stimu- 
lation for 
maximum cor- 
tical development 
and range of 
emotional ex- 
periences.) 


values. 


a social value system 
which lays stress on 
the fullest develop- 
ment of all socially- 
positive human po- 
tentialities, plus 
institutions and prac- 
tices which operate 
consistently in ac- 
cordance with these 
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family values and prac- 
tices in socializing 
children which will 
promote individual 
psychological ability 

to profit from the 
wide range of experi- 
ences available in 

the society. 


which 
should 


include: 


| | 


Social and family practices should result in 
frequent and general opportunities for all 

in the society to experience the wide 

range of roles, skills, values, ideas 

available as they mature. 





Mental Hygiene Looks At Education 


ROSE GOLDMAN 


In every age and every society, 
responsibility for important areas of 
the training of the young has been 
delegated to other agents than the 
parents. The use of the nursery 
governess and the boarding school by 
the British landed gentry is to us as 
natural a custom as is the choice of 
special leaders to initiate adolescents 
into the tribal culture among more 
primitive peoples. The duty of such 
parent-surrogates has always been the 
same: to perpetuate the prevailing 
culture. But today’s culture in our 
country is so complex that the de- 
mands made on teachers are without 
precedent. For natural science has not 
only multiplied the amount of know]l- 
edge within each culture, but by mak- 


ing communication easy, it has accel- 
erated cross-culture as never before. 
We have perhaps not recognized 
as thoroughly that the human sciences 
as well as the natural sciences have 
played into this picture in a way to 
give further pause to the teaching pro- 
fession. It is the human sciences which 
have made us increasingly aware that 
not only what is taught, but who 
teaches -it, and how he teaches it are 
in themselves cultural determinants. 
While it is true that character was al- 
ways considered in the choice of a 
tutor, merely a general picture of 
honesty, sobriety and conscientious- 
ness was demanded. If the honest 
man was dour or peppery and caned 
the slow pupil, no matter. If his 
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conscientiousness was coupled with 
dullness or compulsiveness that 
tended to crush the young spirit and 
dampen his interest in knowledge, 
who knew or cared? But today we 
ask of a teacher that he like his pupils; 
that he choose the teaching career 
not by default but by positive choice; 
that he work with the age group he 
best understands; and that he encour- 
age personality growth rather than 
merely implant facts. For the human 
sciences have taught us that only with- 
in a good relationship can most stu- 
dents, young or adult, learn at their 
maximum. True, some will always 
learn, no matter what the obstacle. A 
Lincoln will learn where there is no 
school and a genius will find his way 
even if he is expelled from the uni- 
versity, as many have been. But today 
we want a// the children to learn, each 
to his own potential. 

Thus, while previously no one in- 
quired too closely why a child left 
school, today with the raising of the 
age for compulsory attendance all 
over the United States, we are be- 
ginning to ask what is wrong with the 
school when youngsters wish to leave. 
Besides, we now ask what kind of 
teacher is needed to pass on the gifts 
of the culture to all our pupils, and 
especially to those who in earlier gen- 
erations were left to drift to work 
which exploited them or to street cor- 
ner gangs, while only a small remain- 
der marched on in the grades. We note 
too that curricula are being revised to 
bring to the next generation of citizens 
what they need for intelligent every- 
day living—consumer education, driv- 
ing lessons, family life discussions, 
community visiting, world history, 
science. 


Even more startling than the 
changes in subject matter, however, 
are the changes in method. The teach- 
er is no longer the only vocal authori- 
ty in the room, the only one who 
gives information without being ques- 
tioned. Today the pupils move about 
in class and community, see with their 
own eyes what goes on, and join in 
discussion about it. Beyond curricu- 
lum and method, however, there is a 
more important change This is the 
still faint, but growing realization that 
the realationship between teacher and 
pupil is the actual primary factor. 

Relationship is the soil and the sun- 
light in which the human plant flour- 
ishes. During the 1920’s a first-class 
home for infants in New York City 
was dismayed to find that children 
under its care, with the best medical 
and nursing services available, were 
backward in talking and walking, as 
well as less curious and spontaneous 
than children of the same age in their 
own homes. When these babies were 
placed in foster-homes, some of them 
not nearly as clean and as well run 
as the institution, the babies began to 
laugh and learn. The Board of Di- 
dectors of the infant home realized 
then that children learn best when 
they feel themselves loved and val- 
ued. The nurses had been dutiful but 
impersonal, according to the prevail- 
ing instruction of those days; the 
foster-mothers were warm. They cud- 
dled the babies even if they made mis- 
takes in the formulas,—and the chil- 
dren responded. 

The child learns through a relation- 
ship for many reasons: because he 
wishes to please the one who loves 
him; because he is made to feel secure 
enough in his little world to reach out 
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to unknown things and people; and 
because he imitates the loved person, 
striving to make part of himself, the 
ways of that person, including his 
knowledge, his ethical standards, and 
his ideas. This is why the character of 
the teacher and his relationship to his 
students of any age is so central to 
learning. The Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance of the New York City Board of 
Education became strikingly aware of 
this when the WPA made a number 
of tutors available for children with 
reading disabilities. These tutors came 
with very different kinds of teacher- 
training and some without any. It was 
soon found that no one method of 
teaching was the only successful one. 
Actually, every method was found to 
work once the pupil really believed 
that someone at last had faith that he 
could read and cared enough for him 
to make him want to try. 

To care about the youngsters comes 
first—and no one can fool them. For- 
mer Assistant Superintendent Ober- 
meier of New York City tells of the 
class that proved too much for five sub- 
stitute teachers in quick succession. At 
last one was found who could manage 
them and she remained. “I see you 
like your new teacher”, said the prin- 
cipal one day, and a pupil replied, 
“She likes us.” 

Next in importance to liking young 
people in general, the teacher should 
have the desire to know each one in 
particular well enough to give him 
a modicum of help in the way he 
needs it. The teacher who managed 
a class of fifty-four as ably as a class 
of thirty-four, provided they all did 
their French assignment every: day, 
did a fine job; but her day was over 
when we stopped dropping the ones 
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who did not take to languages nat- 
urally. When everybody’s child re- 
mains in school, the teacher must care 
about individuals. But the parents 
who pay the taxes need to know that 
her classes must be smaller, and that 
she needs an assistant teacher. She 
herself needs to learn to observe more 
keenly; to use the results of more ob- 
jective testing; to listen more and 
talk less; to hear what parents have to 
say. She needs at times to call upon 
the guidance counselor, the nurse, the 
attendance officer, the school social 
worker, the school psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, and many other special 
school or community team-mates to 
strengthen her efforts. The teacher 
is no longer working alone; but she 
still retains the pivotal position. Next 
to the home, which is first both in 
closeness and in time, comes the 
school. Every child remembers some 
teacher even if he has forgotten his 
doctor and his pastor. The pity of it is 
that so many of us remember a teacher 
who was a rigid disciplinarian, as have 
countless generations of adults. 
Giving the teacher’s love of the 
child so central a place, does not mean 
alienation from the parents. “Love” 
is used here in its broadest sense, as 
it was used in the gospel which spoke 
of “faith, hope and love; and the 
greatest of these is love.” (Perhaps 
there is nothing so very new in this 
concept from the field of mental hy- 
giene, after all). The teacher’s love 
is different from the mother’s and the 
pupil himself expects this to be so. 
The teacher’s love is transmitted 
through her professional offering and 
it is differently manifested for chil- 
dren of different ages. She may take 
a frightened child of five on her knee. 
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She does otherwise for a frightened 
child of fifteen who cannot grasp new 
subject matter because his mind was 
torn with conflict at an earlier time, 
when he was supposed to be learning 
the elements of the subject. Physical 
contact is no longer the appropriate 
remedy here. But neither does gen- 
eral solicitude or well-meant exhorta- 
tion really meet the need. A half- 
hour alone with the student in patient, 
kindly teaching of rudiments he never 
learnt—this would be the teacher’s 
most appropriate gift of love. Many 
teachers are willing to stay after school 
to lecture a child or even to “inter- 
view” him, as is our newest fashion, 
when what the child really wants 
from his teacher is that she teach him 
what he needs and wants to know. 
What he needs also is the kind of 
teaching that makes him feel he can 
learn and wishes to learn. Such a 
true expression of interest as this is 
sometimes given insufficient recogni- 
tion because it is unspectacular. 

Returns from questionnaires to stu- 
dents about teachers have shown that 
little preference is given teachers on 
the basis of age or youth, beauty or 
plainness. Invariably, the favorites 
appear to be those from whom they 
learn, and those who are fair. Trans- 
lated into the mental hygiene con- 
cepts we have been citing, this means, 
curiously enough, that the pupils’ 
favorite teachers are precisely those 
who achieve the task society has set 
for them,—namely, transmission of 
the culture. Moreover, they are those 
who achieve it through good relation- 
ship with all their pupils. 

There has been much confusion 
about classroom relationships not only 
in the public mind but in that of the 
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profession, as the pendulum has swung 
headlong from the authoritative 
teacher-centered classroom to the stu- 
dent-centered one. Today the pendu- 
lum is swinging slowly back to the 
middle where mental hygienists would 
keep it. The teacher must remain the 
leader, not only by reason of age, ex- 
perience and training, but because he 
is the exponent of the culture. He 
must be a democratic rather than an 
autocratic leader, making of his pu- 
pils participants with him and with 
their peers in the great adventure of 
learning. He has knowledge they 
need to possess and character they will 
emulate. He imparts to the classroom 
the security of a plan and a frame- 
work, which all children need. This 
framework the fearful pupils need for 
their comfort, the rebellious as a 
guard against their own aggression, 
and all for the proper functioning of 
the group. For all must learn to live 
as individuals who neither exploit the 
group nor fear it. They develop their 
own potential so as to give to the com- 
munity, which is now the school and 
later the nation, their very best and 
in order get the best from it. 

Mental hygiene has asked teachers 
to give up sarcasm, verbal castigation, 
and punishment that relieve their 
own feelings but do not solve a child’s 
problem. It has never advised teach- 
ers not to be firm. To be firm does not 
mean to be punitive. To be kind does 
not mean to be wavering, indecisive, 
or indifferent. The teacher must know 
his road but he need not make it a 
rough one. By this, one does not 
mean that teachers may never raise 
their voices or lose their tempers. A 
class that knows how the teacher feels 
about it in general, can take more than 
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an occasional outburst without any 
harm. The important point is that the 
teacher realize she is solving her own 
problem at the moment rather than 
accomplishing a great deal with the 
class. 

The crucial problem in most schools 
is that teachers were trained in quite 
another style than that now expected 
of them. How then can we help our 
teachers to develop different attitudes 
and other ways of working? The first 
solution that usually suggests itself is 
in-service education. One problem 
with this is that courses are apt to fall 
into two categories, both of them dis- 
appointing. On the one hand lies the 
pitfall of the highly theoretical course 
given by a supervisor who has learned 
all the words but who, as some one 
has aptly said, does not know the mu- 
sic. Such a course is merely frustrating 
to those who take it in the hope of 
gaining practical help. At the opposite 
extreme is the workshop given by a 
fellow practitioner, from which the 
teacher may learn a number of de- 
vices, but which leaves her without any 
general philosophy on which to de- 
pend for solving situations different 
from those which came up in the 
course. The answer seems to be work- 
shop courses in which the teachers 
participate in the learning process, as 
we now expect pupils to do, and 
where the leader not only has experi- 
ence but also the conviction that what 
he is teaching is good for children 
and can be applied in a classroom. The 
instructor may be a seasoned educator 
or an experienced person from the 
mental hygiene field—in either case, 
a person who knows the problems of 
the other profession. Sometimes the 
use of two people from different fields 
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as co-leaders of a workshop makes for 
a valuable balance between theory 
and practice. 

In the teaching of adults, as in the 
teaching of children, continuity of 
leadership is important. The instruc- 
tor who puts his name on a course and 
proceeds to make of it a series of lec- 
tures by different celebrities is falling 
back on a traditional mode of educa- 
tion we no longer think good enough 
for pupils or teachers. Adults, like 
children, learn best through a sus- 
tained relationship with an informed 
and devoted leader. As the course 
leader puts into practice the principles 
of mental hygiene in his relationship 
to his adult students, in just that mea- 
sure will he give them the incentive 
to incorporate the knowledge he im- 
parts and more especially the attitude 
he exemplifies, for use in the class- 
room. One way then to help teachers 
rear our children differently from the 
way that they themselves and we were 
reared is to have them live through 
such emotional experiences themselves 
with their instructors and with their 
peers as just described, so that new 
attitudes become sufficiently part of 
them to change their teaching be- 
havior. 

In New York City, the Board of 
Education has found a more intensive 
way of meeting this same problem in 
mental hygiene, namely, by individual 
interpretation to teachers, regarding 
pupils in their classes with whom work 
is being done by a clinical team. The 
team consists of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chiatric social worker, and a psycholo- 
gist, one or all three of whom may be 
in touch with the student and his fam- 
ily after a referral from the school. 
Findings and recommendations re- 
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sulting from the study and treatment 
of the pupils are arrived at by a proc- 
ess of team consultation, even though 
only one member may be actively in- 
volved and even though only one 
visits the school. 

In such a situation, the teacher 
learns more readily about mental hy- 
giene because she has a stake in the 
adjustment of her pupil. She also is 
apt to gain more through individual 
help than through group teaching. 
Finally, she is likely to retain con- 
cepts better because she “learns by 
doing” in actually becoming a mem- 
ber of the clinical-educational team. 

Not every community affords these 
school-connected services; but almost 
every community has somewhere in its 
neighborhood a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, or a social worker. The con- 
tribution of the first two professions 
named is treated elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the Journat. Therefore, it 
may not be amiss to note here some- 
thing of the contribution of the social 
worker. It is perhaps not generally 
known that social workers from a 
graduate school of social work have 
been grounded in the dynamics of hu- 
man relationship and may be used as a 
resource in the training of guidance 
personnel and for consultation regard- 
ing children with problems. Even in 
small cities there will usually be one 
member on the staff of a local social 
agency who has had this full profes- 
sional training. In addition to their 
rather unique training in mental hy- 
giene, social workers develop skill in 
determining the need for and locating 
other types of professional help re- 
quired in given situations. A student 
may be saved a shift from day school 
to boarding school, or to another 
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college, if consultation can be obtained 
from a local social agency accustomed 
to dealing with human problems on 
the basis of arriving at a psycho-social 
diagnosis before entering on a course 
of action. 

These specialists will not supplant 
our deans and counselors; they will 
merely supplement their skills. In 
our experience the better the Dean’s 
background in mental hygiene the 
more likely she is to use the mental 
hygiene resources of her community. 

Thus far, we have dwelt on in-serv- 
ice training for teachers. Even more 
important is the type of training the 
teacher or counselor gets before she 
receives her certificate. It is encour- 


aging that courses in mental hygiene 
are finding their way into college cur- 
ricula. Too often, however, they are 
given by academic instructors rather 


than by the clinical people who work 
daily with the troubled. Furthermore, 
in some institutions of higher educa- 
tion there is a curious lack of integra- 
tion among the psychology, sociology 
and education department offerings. 
It would seem urgent not only that 
content be better integrated, but that 
the teaching at all levels and in all de- 
partments be itself suffused with the 
humane and democratic attitudes that 
foster mental health and maturity in 
the students. For today’s teachers deal 
with children in a society that allows 
them the utmost leeway in expression 
without having yet provided them 
with the hygienic rearing which would 
make possible this full expression 
along with conservation of optimum 
values for the group. To prepare 
teachers and counselors to give chil- 
dren such rearing, we need specific 
mental hygiene instruction by those 
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who are themselves familiar through 
clinical practice as well as through 
theoretical study with the present un- 
derstanding of normal and deviated 
human development. But beyond this, 
we need such a climate of learning 
throughout the halls of higher educa- 
tion as will foster the students’ growth 
as human beings. In such a climate, 
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learning to potential becomes an inevi- 
table natural process. In any climate, 
good or bad, unconscious incorpora- 
tion and imitation of the true inner 
essence of the instructors’ attitudes 
will result. Shall we not then look 
again at who teaches our teachers, if 
we wish to make our children the 
builders of a newer world? 





Stability In Freshman Attitudes’ 


KATHRYN L. HOPWOOD 


What happens in the thinking of a 
university freshman woman the first 
four months she is in college? The 


man in the street has been led to be- 
lieve that the traumatic experiences 
are many. Movies such as “Take 
Care of My Little Girl” and sermons 
with jaunty titles like “Good Bye 
God, I’m Off to College” would lead 
us to think that as the college fresh- 
man sets foot into the halls of higher 
learning she enters upon a series of 
earth-shaking episodes that change the 
course of her thinking and her life. To 
what extent are these popular opin- 
ions true? 


Sixty-seven freshman women living 
in a university residence hall were 
asked to sort, during their first week 
at The Ohio State University, a series 


1This discussion is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of The Ohio State 
University in 1953. The author acknowledges the as- 
sistance of Dr. Harold B. Pepinsky and Dr. Paul D. 
Hood in planning and carrying through the research 
from which the implications are drawn. 


of 100 items containing statements of 
expectations about college. These 
items had been obtained by means of 
interviews with prospective freshman 
women who had visited the Univer- 
sity during the summer as part of a 
pre-college counseling program. The 
large number of statements thus gath- 
ered had been reduced to 100 through 
experimental sortings by freshmen at 
a University camp preceding Orienta- 
tion Week. The final items included 
statements of expectations in the fol- 
lowing areas: vocational, academic, 
independence - maturity, cultural, 
financial, prestige and social mobility, 
courtship—marriage—family, philos- 
ophy and ethics, personal develop- 
ment and social skills, social outreach 
and civic consciousness, and gregari- 
ousness. 

Subjects were asked to place each 
card in one of ten piles according to 
the degree to which they anticipated 
its statement to be true as a result of 
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coming to college. The number of 
cards to be placed in each of the ten 
piles was respectively: 1—4—9—16 
20—20—16—9—4—-1. This gives a 
slightly flattened curve of distribu- 
tion.” 


Stability of Expectations 


The same freshman population was 
asked to sort the identical items in 
early February, some four and a half 
months later. Correlations were run 
between the first and second sorts of 
each subject. The average correlation 
between sorts one and two was .61. 
The highest obtained correlation was 
.86; the lowest was —58. (Although 
there were four negative correlations, 
each of these subjects stated when in- 
terviewed that she felt the result was 
due to reverse sorting.) This seems to 
indicate that the expectations may be 


fairly consistent through the early 
months of college. 


Changes in Expectations 


Individual interviews were held 
with twenty-five of those who showed 
the highest and lowest correlations 
between the sorts, to discover the rea- 
sons for any changes, those critical in- 
cidents which affect the attitudes of 
new students in the early months of 
college. In the interviews, the follow- 
ing attitudes were those most fre- 
quently displayed: 


Academic Success 


The subjects came to realize that 
university course work is in general 
much harder than that in high school. 
For many, lower grades than they had 

2Readers interested in a more detailed discussion 


of the research instrument, Q-sort, are referred to the 
Stephenson articles listed at the end of this paper. 
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expected were the most threatening 
experience of the fall quarter. But two 
subjects stated that they had been 
forewarned that college work was go- 
ing to be exceedingly difficult and had 
thereupon made a great effort to suc- 
ceed academically in the fall quarter. 
Having received high grades as a re- 
sult, they now intended to relax their 
efforts slightly since “college isn’t so 
hard after all.” 


Sorority Membership 


The interviews failed to uncover 
any strong feelings of rejection exist- 
ing among unaffiliated women. This 
could be due to the fact that after the 
first blow is over, unpledged women 
may become secretive about their dis- 
appointments and may not wish to 
verbalize on the topic. Subjects who 
signed for rushing and were not 
pledged expressed a rather stoical at- 
titude in the interviews. Some had 
found substitute interests; others 
stated they had come to view sororities 
in a more realistic light and no longer 
desired what had once seemed a glam- 
orized existence. One non-affiliated 
subject mentioned the fact that she 
envied sorority girls their opportuni- 
ties for social contacts with the frater- 
nities. But the general attitude ex- 
pressed by unaffiliated subjects was 
one of indifference. Some, of course, 
had never enrolled for rushing and 
had experienced no disappointment. 

Without exception the affiliated 
women interviewed saw their sorority 
membership as an asset, though they 
varied widely in the degree of en- 
thusiasm expressed about the experi- 
ence. Some were surprised to find 
sorority women “less glamorous and 
less snobbish” than they had been led 
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to believe. Some were disillusioned 
by the fact that the values encom- 
passed in the chapter ritual were not 
put into practice by part of the mem- 
bership. Others spoke of the sup- 
portive nature of the membership as 
something highly prized. 


Social Standards 


The degree to which the subjects 
felt they had changed in social stand- 
ards, such as attitudes towards social 
drinking, varied greatly with the 
home background of the subject. 
Some, who came from homes where 
the use of alcohol was unknown, had 
difficulty in adjusting to what they 
viewed as a complete reversal in val- 
ues. They had been, as they saw it, 
thrust into a situation where group 
approval was given to social drinking. 
Adjustment to this attitude and to 
more liberal attitudes relating to asso- 
ciations with men had been for them 
the most difficult part of coming to 
college. On the other hand, subjects 
who came from homes where social 
drinking was accepted or who had 
attended sophisticated urban high 
schools found the transition a rela- 
tively easy one. 


Attitudes on Religious Affiliation 


One of the most noticeable trends, 
observable throughout the interview- 
ing, was the surprise, sometimes 
pleasurable but more often otherwise, 
met by members of minority religious 
groups. 

First, consider the Catholic student. 
A few had for the first time met rejec- 
tion because of their religious affilia- 
tions. These came from communities 
where their family status had been so 
secure that membership in a minority 
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religious congregation had never been 
threatening. Now they found them- 
selves stereotyped with a label, not so 
much rejected by other women stu- 
dents as regarded with apprehension 
by eligible male students who “didn’t 
want to get involved with a Catholic.” 
Furthermore, they were forced, as 
never before, to defend and explain 
their faith in long bull sessions on 
the corridors and had for the first time 
in their lives begun to realize its con- 
troversial aspects. 

On the other hand, some Catholic 
students interviewed indicated that 
they came from neighborhoods heav- 
ily populated with a strong nationality 
group, completely Catholic, and that 
for the first time they were enjoying 
the opportunity to date men of other 
faiths. Furthermore, they were be- 
coming increasingly inquiring about 
certain aspects of their faith which 
they had accepted unquestioningly 
while at home. 

Other Catholic students felt their 
faith had been strengthened due to the 
trials they had faced and mentioned 
the fact that they had organized 
themselves into a group for daily de- 
votions. 

The reaction of Jewish students was 
again not a uniform one. There were 
those who came from small communi- 
ties where the majority group had 
completely absorbed the minority 
group. Now they found themselves 
rushed by Jewish sororities, and once 
pledged, living almost completely in 
a Jewish community, associating with 
Jewish girls and dating mainly Jewish 
men. For some, this was a traumatic 
experience. For others, it was a time 
of liberation. For the first time, they 
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had enough Jewish associates, and 
they could rejoice in a new sense of 
belongingness. In a community where 
the Jewish group was so strong, and in 
many cases, held such prestige in ac- 
tivities, these students were proud to 
be identified as members of the group. 

Even though the reaction was not 
uniform, a change in attitude among 
members of minority religious faiths 
was frequently evident throughout the 
interviews. 


Miscellaneous: Various Pressures Felt 
by Freshman W omen 

1. The pressure to become inde- 
pendent. 

A number of the subjects inter- 
viewed mentioned the constant neces- 
sity of making decisions. Earlier, the 
family had been telephoned to assist, 
but the need for decision making was 
so constant that independent action 
became a necessity. 

2. The pressure to choose a voca- 
tion. 

Some students expressed mounting 
frustration at the fact that they 
either had no vocational choice or 
were dissatisfied with one selected on 
what now seemed illogical grounds. 
They sought reassurance that it was 
“all right” not to have a vocational 
choice, or sought assistance in further 
exploration and evaluation of a choice 
they had declared. 

3. The pressure to participate in 
activities. 

The source of this pressure is two- 
fold. First are college curricula such 
as elementary education, where such 
participation is held before the stu- 
dents as good, and they are admon- 
ished to become active members of the 
University community. The other 


source is the pressure of the sorority, 
or in a few instances a residence hall 
corridor, to participate and to start 
working toward membership in a 
campus leadership society. This is a 
pressure that increases for some as 
time passes and activities leading to 
the coveted honors become highly 
competitive. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that some freshman women who 
have been extremely active in high 
school declare they are tired of activi- 
ties and seek either none at all or those 
which are in no way competitive. Here 
again there is no single answer. 


Summary: 

In this study very little evidence 
was found to support the hypothesis 
that certain critical incidents occur 
during the early months of college 
which cause marked changes in atti- 
tudes among freshman women. An 
average correlation of .61 was found 
between Sorts 1 and 2. However, 
when the lower correlation scores 
were checked through interviews the 
subjects involved were unable to cite 
any particular reasons for the changes. 
The most noticeable difference lay in 
a move toward greater concern over 
grades which were usually lower than 
the subjects had anticipated. Mem- 
bers of minority religious faiths al- 
most consistently had found the neces- 
sity for readjustments, not in philo- 
sophic concepts but in their relation- 
ships with members both of their own 
group and others. 


Comment: 


As one examines these findings the 
question recurs: To what extent are 
these attitudes privately held and to 
what extent are they those which the 
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subjects perceive as being safe to pre- 
sent to a public? In other words, are 
these actual beliefs or have freshman 
women been so firmly indoctrinated 
with the idea that this is what they 
ought to say that they respond as they 
have here? If the latter is the case, 
what pressures are exerted upon them 
either in their home communities or 


within the University which cause 
them to perceive these answers as the 
acceptable ones to give? 
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University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLStN 


Periodically, we find a real desire 
and need for an exchange of general 
news from the campuses. Many of the 
deans welcome an opportunity to 
share projects that are successful or 
meeting special needs, while others 
are eager for suggestions and contri- 
butions that may suggest possibilities 
for their own particular situation. 

The University of Idaho has some 
unique features in the student pro- 
gram that are extremely interesting. 
Mrs. Louise S. Carter, dean of wom- 
en, describes them as follows: 

“The first and third Tuesday nights are re- 
served for church night. No other functions 
are allowed on the calendar on these two Tues- 
day evenings. Throughout the school year 
students go to the church of their choice. 
There is one hour of devotion and business 
and an hour of recreation. If a student so de- 
sires, he may take six credits in either the 
Catholic, Protestant, or L.D.S. program. These 
six credits count toward graduation.” 


Idaho University has an orientation 
program for new head residents. This 


program includes a handbook which 
has been compiled by the office of the 
dean of women, which has proved to 
be helpful throughout the school year. 
In it are rules and regulations per- 
taining to women students, plus the 
A.W.S. constitution. Another hand- 
book, compiled by the dean’s office, is 
called “As Others See Us” and covers 
social regulations and good manners 
for both women and men. The head 
residents have found this handbook a 
real aid as material that students may 
pick up and read and as a reference in 
particular situations. 

Other deans might be interested in 
the Panhellenic project this fall. Each 
sorority brought in a list of things that 
they are doing to cut down on too 
much activity. “We are making a real 
effort on our campus to keep an even 
balance between activity, study, and 
good times.” 

The question of student participa- 
tion on college committees seems to be 
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one ever good for discussion. Dean 
Jean B. Walton of Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, describes their 
procedure. 


“Our system of student government is not 
really new for it has been in operation for 
four years. We work from the philosophy that 
faculty and student participate jointly in gov- 
ernmental procedures. We have students serv- 
ing as voting members of many of the faculty 
committees. Our central governing body in 
the handling of student affairs is the College 
Life Council, which is composed of six faculty 
members and nine students. This experience 
in governing has been interesting and stimulat- 
ing and has certainly provided many free and 
frank discussions on matters of policy.” 


In the Sociology Department at 
Pomona there is a course on Marriage 
and the Family which has been offered 
in alternate years. This past year the 
course was supplemented by bringing 
to the campus, Dr. James Peterson, 
marriage counselor at the University 
of Southern California. He was on the 
campus for a week, gave a series of 
lectures, and was available for inter- 
views with individual students. 

Dean Walton feels that one of her 
most difficult problems in connection 
with housing is due to the particular 
characteristics of the residence halls. 
Two very large dormitories make the 
problem of communication a very real 
one. 

“We have been putting emphasis on a 
group of section leaders with the sections each 
having about fifteen students. Our aim is to 
develop in the group of leaders an understand- 
ing of the problem of communication and to 
use this group to disseminate information and 
to represent to us the attitudes and concerns of 
the students in general.” 


This year has been one of reorgan- 
ization for Miss Anne Meierhofer at 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Last 
fall the personnel offices were reor- 
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ganized and Miss Meierhofer became 
dean of students. Under her general 
supervision she now has _ housing, 
placement, veterans’ affairs, student 
government, social life, foreign stu- 
dents plus “my dean of women’s pro- 
gram.” Her assistants include two 
secretaries and a dormitory mainte- 
nance supervisor. The dean of ath- 
letics serves as adviser to men on 
personal problems. Later there may 
be much more to report on this re- 
organization. 

One of the programs carried out 
last year proved so successful that it is 
hoped to make it an annual affair. 

“We had a New Students’ Parents’ Day in 
October and the response was so fine that we 
are most enthusiastic about the idea. We in- 
vited these parents to the campus on a Sunday 
for a formal meeting with the faculty begin- 
ning at one o’clock. We did suggest that they 
come in time to attend church with their son 
or daughter and then have dinner in our 
campus dining room — never dreaming that 
about two hundred would accept the sugges- 
tion. At our meeting, we endeavored to let the 
parents know just what we are attempting to do 
for students and then had an open forum. The 
response to this was beyond our expectations. 
An informal reception closed the program. A 
number have expressed the hope that it can be 
an annual affair. As a follow-up to the formal 
program, we sent quarterly Newsletters to all 
parents during the year.” 


At Simmons College various 
changes have been made in the living 
situation, according to Miss Eleanor 
Clifton, dean of women. This Septem- 
ber, two new dormitories were opened 
which is the first time in the history of 
the College that all four classes are 
housed together. Room assignments 
have been arranged so that a percent- 
age of each class lives in each of the 
houses or residence halls. In the 
houses, graduate students are being 
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used as heads of residence, as well as 
three undergraduate students. “We 
have found that this works very well. 
The students themselves have been 
enthusiastic about the mixing of the 
four classes in the living situation, de- 
spite the fact that when the idea was 
originally presented to them they felt 
that it would not be successful.” The 
new halls are comparatively inexpen- 
sive in construction. Cement blocks 
have been used inside and brick out- 
side. “We have been able to use pas- 
tel paints for wall coverings so that 
the cement blocks in the interior are 
not at all objectionable. Modern fur- 
niture has added a very desirable 
touch.” 


Two years ago responsibility for 
freshman guidance was placed in the 
dean’s office. “While the situation is 
not ideal, it seems to be working out 


very well, and the office is becoming 
the center of guidance for the entire 
college.” 


An interesting experiment in lead- 
ership training for women’s student 
government is described by Dean 
Mary Jean Simpson of the University 
of Vermont at Burlington. 


Since 1951 the Women’s Student Govern- 
ment Association Council has been experiment- 
ing with a program of leadership training for 
incoming W.S.G.A. officers, with special em- 
phasis on the House Presidents chosen in the 
spring by the Council for the following year. 

Late in April a week-end is set aside for an 
all-day Workshop held off campus, in order to 
insure a full day without interruptions. The 
outgoing Council of W.S.G.A., the newly 
elected Council and the House Presidents 
form a group of about fifty girls who are di- 
vided into groups according to the size and 
type of the living units with an upperclass 
chairman and a recorder for each group. The 
agenda is carefully planned to cover such areas 
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as: House Organization, Function of Freshman 
Counselors, Interpretation of Honor Code, 
Functions of Head Resident, Functions of 
House Committees, Rules Revision—Why and 
How?, Improvement of Scholarship, Problems 
to be Solved in Administration of W.S.G.A. 
Regulations. 

The separate groups meet for an hour and 
a half before lunch, then all come together to 
evaluate the conclusions reached by each group. 
After lunch the groups again separate and 
come together at the end of the afternoon to 
draw up their final conclusions, i.e. recom- 
mendations for rules revision, plans for the 
coming year, etc. 

This has proved to be a very effective way 
to train the House Presidents for their new 
duties, secure a uniform interpretation of the 
regulations and the reasons for them, and to 
achieve a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between W.S.G.A. and the Administra- 
tion. It also helps the member of the W.S.G.A. 
Council who serves as House Chairman, to 
evaluate the ability and maturity of the pros- 
pective House Presidents so that she knows 
where more needs to be done in the follow-up 
program at the beginning of the year. 


Since 1951, the Student Association 
of the University of Vermont has 
brought to the campus an excellent 
series of lectures and entertainment 
known as the Program Series. This is 
financed by an allocation from the 
Student Activity fee of $15 which is 
entirely in the hands of Student Asso- 
ciation for disbursement in the interest 
of the whole student body. The Pro- 
gram Series is selected by a special 
Student Association committee and is 
scheduled at intervals throughout the 
year. After all student demand has 
been met, tickets are available to fac- 
ulty and the public. This attempt to 
bring to the university a cultural pro- 
gram in varied mediums has in two 
years become a self-supporting ven- 
ture. This year, in response to the 
great interest shown by the commu- 
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nity, the programs will be held in the 
Memorial Auditorium and series tick- 
ets will be available to the whole Uni- 
versity family as well as to the 
community. 

A number of these programs have 
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been touched upon in the briefest of 
outlines. Later, we are hoping to hear 
of some of them in more detail. Let 
us know of any projects, your own or 
those on other campuses, that you feel 
would bring new ideas to our readers. 


Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The most notable case before the 
bar of educational opinion today is 
that of Arthur E. Bestor vs. school 
administrators and schools of educa- 
tion. Professor Bestor, who is a mem- 
ber of the department of history at 
the University of Illinois and a well- 
known student of American social his- 
tory, first stated his views at the meet- 
ings of the American Historical As- 
sociation in December, 1952. He has 
now come out with a book, Educa- 
tional Wastelands, The Retreat from 
Learning in Our Public Schools (1), 
which is certain to be a highly con- 
troversial publication. This reviewer 
had better warn the readers of this 
Journat that as one of the signatories 
of a set of resolutions which Mr. 
Bestor presented to the American His- 
torical Association she cannot be ex- 
pected to be altogether hostile to 
his views. The cause which he is 
defending, that of sound education 
in our schools as the foundation 
of our democracy, is of the great- 
est importance. Bestor writes well 


and persuasively, probing persist- 


ently to get at the real essence of 
liberal education and the reasons for 
its applicability to everyone in our so- 


ciety. But his book is more than a 
statement in praise of liberal educa- 
tion: it is also a brief for the prosecu- 
tion, in which he brings the charge 
that “professional educationists, in 
their policy making role, have lowered 
the aims of the American public 
schools.” In his role as accuser, Bestor 
is lavish with sarcasm, sharp adjec- 
tives, and bitter criticism: his chapter 
entitled “Life-Adjustment Training: 
A Parody of Education” is an illustra- 
tion of this. There can be no doubt 
that many school administrators and 
professors of education are or are go- 
ing to be very angry at these criti- 
cisms. The February, 1953, issue of 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
contains a sharp retort to Bestor’s 
earlier statements, written by two 
members of the faculty in education at 
the University of Llinois and there 
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will certainly be many other state- 
ments in rebuttal. The American pub- 
lic schools have suffered recently from 
many unwarranted and vicious attacks, 
but Bestor’s criticisms, which are on 
quite a different plane, should not be 
lumped with them. His contention 
that our schools should be but are ceas- 
ing to be agencies of intellectual train- 
ing raises all the fundamental ques- 
tions and may lead into a serious and 
in the end highly beneficial debate on 
the real task and achievement of our 
public schools. 

Keeping Our Schools Free (3), by 
H. Gordon Hullfish considers care- 
fully one of the great problems of 
schools and colleges today. The au- 
thor, who is professor of education at 
the Ohio State University, discusses 
the vital importance of academic free- 
dom and the task of the teacher and 
sets forth basic principles for the pro- 
tection of teachers in case of “investi- 
gation” which deserve careful atten- 
tion. At the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on Educational Adminis- 
tration in July, 1953, Palmer Hoyt, 
editor of the Denver Post, made a vig- 
orous speech on “McCarthyism and 
Education” and Arthur Adams pre- 
sented a strong statement on “Faith in 
the People.” Both of these heartening 
addresses and a record of the discus- 
sions of the Conference will be found 
in Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining 
to Education (4). An unusual and 
really significant conference is report- 
ed on in Student Life in The United 
States (5). In June, 1953, mature 
scholars from abroad who have been 
in the United States on Fulbright ap- 
pointments met with faculty members 
from American institutions and a few 
student leaders from NSA and from 
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various colleges to discuss American 
college life. The key papers presented 
to the Conference dealt with the phi- 
losophy and objectives of American 
education, with the relation of Ameri- 
can students to their universities and 
with religious life in tax-supported 
institutions. The transcript of the dis- 
cussions which followed shows the 
distinctive reactions of the foreign 
scholars to counseling, extra-curricular 
activities, student government and in 
particular to the relative indifference 
of American students to politics. A 
newly published research study pro- 
vides factual information about an- 
other aspect of college life: it is Drink- 
ing in College (6) by Robert Straus 
and Selden Bacon. For more than 20 
years studies of alcohol in American 
society have been going on in the Lab- 
oratory of Applied Psychology and 
the Center of Alcohol Studies at Yale. 
This most recent part of the study is 
based on a questionnaire sent to a sam- 
pling of students in twenty-seven col- 
leges of assorted varieties. The an- 
swers to these questionnaires provide 
the substance of discussions of who 
drinks, how much, what, when, where 
and with whom. The conclusions of 
the study are fairly comforting: the 
authors indicate that wild and heavy 
drinking is not characteristic of the 
college group, but they also point out 
that colleges should take the respon- 
sibility .of educating their students 
about alcohol. 

One of the recent publications of 
the Hazen Foundation is The Place of 
Moral and Religious Values in Pro- 
grams of General Education (7) by 
John M. Moore. In 1951-1952 the 
author visited 26 colleges and univer- 
sities, inquiring about their programs 
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of general education and their ideas of 
the role of religion in it. This pam- 
phlet pays relatively little attention to 
this latter part of the inquiry, but 
gives a useful and clear statement of 
the key questions about general educa- 
tion and the more frequent answers 
pro and con. Another approach to 
American undergraduate education is 
most ably presented in Preparation for 
Medical Education in the Liberal Arts 
College (8) by Aura E. Severinghaus, 
Harry J. Carman and William Cad- 
bury. This is a report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Preprofessional Education 
of the Survey of Medical Education 
and is the product of collaboration 
with more than a hundred colleges. 
The strong support which medical 
schools are giving to efforts to 
strengthen programs of liberal educa- 
tion is most auspicious: it promises a 
new race of doctors whose professional 
education rests upon a strong founda- 
tion of liberal learning. The report 
includes discussion of premedical stu- 
dents as a species, advisory systems, 
liaison between colleges and medical 
schools, specific considerations of the 
several disciplines and many other 
relevant matters. New pamphlets 
deal with various aspects of the pro- 
gram of secondary schools. The Guide 
to Teaching about the United Nations 
and World Affairs (9) by Eva Dratz 
is published by the NEA and the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. It sets forth in outline form 
a variety of classroom activities which 
may be used to help better under- 
standing of the U.N. Kenneth Brown, 
Specialist for Mathematics in the Of- 
fice of Education, has done a careful 
survey of mathematics in public high 
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schools (10) which presents informa- 
tion on the subject, grade by grade, 
dealing with such points as offerings 
and enrollments, grade level of pu- 
pils, time allotted, size of classes, and 
whether required for graduation. In 
view of the great importance of the 
study of mathematics it is worth not- 
ing here that while enrollment in 
mathematics for general education has 
increased, enrollment in college-pre- 
paratory mathematics has not kept 
pace with the growth of high schools. 
Schools Help Prevent Delinquency 
(11), a NEA research bulletin, dis- 
cusses the extent and causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, the various agencies 
for its control and prevention and the 
role of the schools in regard to this 
problem. 

Recent publications provide more 
counsel and more work for counselors. 
Leona Tyler’s The Work of the 
Counselor (12) is meant primarily as 
a text for a first course in counseling 
procedures. It is a sensible and com- 
petent presentation: the author points 
out thta counseling procedure cannot 
be standardized and that the counselor 
must have sensitivity as well as meth- 
od, and labels her illustrative mate- 
rials as samples of ways of meeting 
situations rather than as models to 
follow. Roles and Relationships in 
Counseling (13) contains three papers 
read at the second annual conference 
of administrators of college and uni- 
versity counselling programs, in 1951. 
Sarah Splaver has issued the first two 
examples of what apparently will be a 
series of “socio-guidramas” (!)— 
playlets on characteristic problems of 
the teen-age group, to be acted out by 
students and followed by comment 
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and discussion led by the counselor. 
The reviewer is no judge of the efhi- 
cacy of this sort of device but is not 
greatly impressed by either After 
High School—What? (14) or Ma- 
and Sue—on a Job Interview. (15) 
The 1953 edition of A Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States (16) 
has appeared, full of useful informa- 
tion about the requirements in the 
forty-eight states, Alaska, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Another valuable reference work is 
Women as Workers. A Statistical 
Guide (17), issued by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
which contains the statistics on the 
number of women workers, occupa- 
tions, industry and class of work, un- 
employment, labor turnover and time 
on the job, age, marital status, moth- 
ers working, part time employment, 
income, labor-reserve and education. 
The U.S. Navy has put out two smart 
and ship-shape volumes, the U.S. Na- 
vy Occupational Handbook for Men 
(18) and the U.S. Navy Occupational 
Handbook for Women (19). The 
Navy directs its recruiters to “make a 
vocational-career approach to the Na- 
val Service” and these handbooks are 
meant to help civilian guidance coun- 
selors to understand the vocational 
opportunities which the Navy offers. 
Among the miscellaneous publica- 
tions which have come to this reviewer 
recently, the most interesting is Mary 
Beard’s The Force of Women in Jap- 
anese History (20). Mrs. Beard, emi- 
nent as a student of the role of women 
in history, has based this book on bio- 
graphical sketches collected by a Jap- 
anese research committee between 
1935 and 1939 and meant for inclu- 
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sion in an encyclopedia of women 
which was never published because of 
the war. Mrs. Beard covers the range, 
from the Sun Goddess to present-day 
Japanese women with the ballot. Any- 
one who wants very detailed sugges- 
tions on how to compose tests will 
find them in Construction of Educa- 
tional and Personnel Tests (21) by 
Kenneth L. Bean. Study Your Way 
Through College (22) is a pamphlet 
written in the colloquial for college 
students, with practical advice on note 
taking, preparing for examinations, 
concentrating and the like. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Mrs. Martha Arnold Nichols, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Goucher College, is the official rep- 
resentative of the NADW on the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television. 

Mrs. Beulah C. Van Wagenen is on a six 
months’ leave of absence from her position of 
Executive Officer, Office of Student Life at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to visit 
educational institutions in the Near East and 
Northern Europe. 

For the past two years Mrs. Margaret Mac- 
donald Ward has been in Bangkok, Thailand, 
where her husband has been stationed. While 
in Bangkok, Mrs. Ward gave a course in child 
development and guidance in the first inservice 
teacher training group sponsored by the Min- 
istry of Education of the Thailand govern- 
ment and held at Chulalongkorn University. 
Formerly a high school counselor in Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Ward was active in the Pennsylania 
Association of Deans of Women, serving as 
president in 1937-39. 

The seventh annual Conference of Head 
Residents in Ohio colleges and universities was 
held at The Ohio State University October 28, 
1953. Attending were 155 delegates from 21 
colleges and universities in Ohio. The group 
was addressed by Dr. Frances Harding of The 
Ohio State University Health Service, speaking 
on “Physical and Emotional Problems of 
Women Students,” and Dr. Edgar Dale of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, whose 
topic was “A Mood for Learning.” A session 
on Situational Cases was led by Margaret Dun- 
away, Head Resident, Baker Hall, The Ohio 
State University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mary I. Bash, Dean of Women at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, died on November 
29, 1953. Memorial services were held in 
Corvallis on December 1. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Alice Beeman, Dean of Girls, Burlin- 
game High School, Burlingame, Calif. 

Maragaret M. Deppen, Acting Dean of 
Women, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Frances Anne Dolan, Program Director and 
Associate Head Resident, O’Donnell Hall, 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June O. Emerson, Dean of Girls, Salem 
High School, Salem, Oregon. 

Rosamond E. Larmour, Headmistress, The 
Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif. 

Loish Harvey, Associate Dean of Students, 
Northern Montana College, Harve, Mont. 

Lucile Mowrey, Guidance and Orientation 
Director and Counselor, Parma-Schaaf High 
School, Parma, Ohio. 

Ruth Jane Oakes, Dean of Women, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Carolyn R. Payton, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Marguerite M. Shaw, Associate Dean of 
Students, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wilma Shultz, Dean of Women, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Cinthia, Assistant Dean of 
Women, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Mae Welling, Dean of Women and Assist- 
ant Dean of Students, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


“Psychiatric and Spiritual Insights” was the 
theme of the 24th annual conference of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of Women, held 
in Chicago December 3-5, 1953. The two 
main addresses were given by A. Eustace Hay- 
don, leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, 
who spoke at the annual banquet on “Building 
an Ethical Philosophy of Life,” and Rudolph 
Dreikurs, M. D., Medical Director of the 
Community Child Guidance centers of Chi- 
cago, whose topic at the final luncheon session 
was “Psychiatric Insights Helpful to Deans.” 
A lecture-demonstration of psychodrama was 
given at one general session, and informal dis- 
cussion groups considered “Character-building 
Aspects of Deans’ Work.” President of the 
Association is Pauline Galvarro, Dean of Stu- 
dents, National College of Education. 

The Indiana Deans held a one day meeting 
during the annual convention of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association in Indianapolis, 
October 22, 1953. The program included an 
address by Eunice -Roberts, Assistant Dean 
of the Faculities and Director of Women’s 
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Educational Programs, Indiana University, on 
“New Directions for Women’’; a panel discus- 
sion on “The Dean, a Vital Part of the Guid- 
ance Program;” and a dinner meeting ad- 
dressed by Robert Hoppock of New York 
University. Dr. Hoppock’s subject was “What 
Are We Trying to Do?—a Philosophy for 
Deans and Counselors.” M. Catharine Evans, 
Assistant Dean of Students at Indiana Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. 


The program of the Kentucky Association 
of Counselors and Deans of Women, meeting 
in Louisville October 16-17, 1953, began with 
an address by President P. G. Davidson of the 
University of Louisville on “What is Ahead 
in College Education.” Ben X. Freeman, 
Guidance Coordinator in the Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools, spoke at the luncheon session on 
“The Coordination of the Guidance Program 
in A City like Louisville.” The recorder has 
sent an interesting account of the panel dis- 
cussion on “The Coordination of Guidance 
Services,” which is summarized below. 

Moderator for the panel was Julia Allen 
of Berea College. Marguerite Lockard of 
Eastern High School, Jefferson County, pre- 
sented the social and psychological adjust- 
ment of the high school student moving into 
college. She mentioned that the present in- 
creased high school population poses future 
problems for the college, in presenting a dif- 
ferent type student body, both in size and in 
cosmopolitan experience. Emphasis was made 
of the importance of screening future teachers 
carefully, so as to eliminate as nearly as possible 
from the teaching profession those adults with 
unsolved personal emotional problems. The 
point was made that training for counselors is 
highly desirable, but that a good teacher, well 
qualified in spirit to be a friend of students, 
has counseling possibilities not to be ignored. 

Elizabeth Abernathy of the Highland High 
School, Louisville, gave an interesting account 
of the work of the Health Counselor in the 
Louisville schools. Miss Abernathy stressed 
the importance of psysical examinations, vision 
testing, audiometer testing for defective hear- 
ing, dental surveys, and corrective work. The 
information derived from such surveys is of 
inestimable value to deans and counselors, and 
should be made available to them. Recognizing 
the distinction between physical and emotional 


ailments sometimes reevals other problems 
which counselors need to know. It was gen- 
erally agreed that if such information could 
follow students from high school to college, 
it would be highly beneficial. The question 
was raised as to whether, in days of crowded 
college enrolment, this would influence ac- 
ceptanec of students with physical defects. 
The question was answered affirmatively with 
regard to out-of-state students who are some- 
times advised to attend colleges closer to their 
homes. The use of films, health councils and 
clinics, round table discussions, driver training 
programs, and preparation for marriage courses 
all have a place in making the promotion of 
good health one of the cardinal aims of edu- 
cation. 

Doris Nickel, Assistant Dean of Women at 
the University of Louisville, presented a pic- 
ture of the college student making the transi- 
tion from high school: taking placement tests, 
meeting with special academic groups, meeting 
a faculty adviser, and going through a general 
orientation program. The work of the edu- 
cational counselor, vocational guidance coun- 
selor, and health center were discussed as they 
touched the lives of the incoming college 
freshman. 

Jane Haselden of the University of Ken- 
tucky told about the financial problem of col- 
lege girls. She stated that about one fifth of 
the girls enroled had financial problems, many 
of them serious enough to cause withdrawal if 
the college did not help. A very small per- 
cent of the girls coming to college had never 
worked, and some wanted “jobs”, as baby 
sitters, etc., for which they had little or no 
preparation. Miss Haselden spoke of secre- 
tarial training as being best for helping a girl 
to support herself in college. Some girls work 
as mothers’ helpers in private homes for three 
and one half hours per day. Others have jobs 
in the school cafeteria or library. The greatest 
financial problem of colleges today, according 
to Miss Haselden, is a need for more scholar- 
ships. At the present time, many scholarships 
are limited by a donor to a particular field. 
Loans are used principally by juniors and 
seniors. There is a real and genuine need, 
therefore, for financial assistance for deserving 
freshmen. 

Miss Allen brought the discussion to a close 
by summarizing the problems presented from 
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both high school and college points of view, 
and added that our real concern is the prep- 
aration of our students for future social re- 
sponsibilities after they leave the hall and 
campus of our jurisdiction. 

Harriet Chatfield, Dean of Girls, Ashland 
Senior High School, was elected president of 
the Kentucky Association. 


The Nebraska Association of Deans of 
Wonmen and Advisers to Girls met at Creigh- 
ton University in Omaha on November 7, 
1953. The main feature of the program was 
a panel discussion on “Better Use of Com- 
munity Resources by the schools.” The prob- 
lems of adequate funds and adequate volunteer 
leadership in furnishing community services 
were emphasized by Ralph McClintock, Di- 
rector of Parks and Recreation for the City of 
Omaha, and Dorothy L. Yoder, Director of 
the Girl Scouts of Omaha. In response to a 
question concerning the need for community 
recreation facilities among the so-called “privi- 
leged”’ youth, Mr. McClintock said: “I some- 
times feel the kids of the near North Side 
are better equipped for life than others. They 
have to fight for everything they get. If they 
want something, they have to make it. They 
can’t always go to the store and buy it.” Fred 
Hill, Associate Superintendent of Schools in 
Omaha, pointed out that all new schools are 
being built with community recreation facil- 
ities in them, but acknowledged that the supply 
is inadequate. Frank E. Gibson, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Omaha Public Library, and Eu- 
gene Kingman, Director of the Joslyn Art 
Museum, said their organizations are beginning 
to make progress in getting children and adults 
to use their facilities. 


Willa Koenig, Dean of Women at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, was elected 
president of the Association. 


The Fourth Joint Conference sponsored 
by Massachusetts Association of Deans, the 
Massachusetts Secondary Principals’ Associa- 
tion, and the College Directors of Admission 
met on September 19, 1953 at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dean G. Grenville Benedict of Phil- 
lips Academy was the keynote speaker and also 
presented a “Round-Up” at the closing ses- 
sion, based on the recorders’ reports and his 
own observations. Seven panels explored the 
important topics of: Scholarships and Financial 


Aid; Multiple Applications; College Entrance 
Examinations; School Reports (Use and Im- 
portance); State Teachers Colleges; Remedial 
Reading; and Accelerated High School and 
College Programs. The success of the Con- 
ference was indicated by the fact that “all 
sessions began promptly, all panels: were well 
attended, and the registration committee was 
practically isolated because the corridors and 
grounds were free from the usual stragglers 
and small groups during conference time.” 
The Massachusetts Association held its mid- 
winter meeting at Lesley College in Cam- 
bridge on January 16, 1954. The Rev. James 
F. Moynihan, Director of Educational Guid- 
ance of Boston College, addressed the group 
on “The Mental Hygiene Approach to Per- 
sonal Adjustment.” Doris Boyd, Dean of 
Girls, Beverly High School, is president of the 


Association. 


The Ohio Association of Deans of Women 
met in Cleveland October 16-18, 1953. The 
Cleveland Deans were hostesses to the Associa- 
tion and provided transportation to Karamu 
House on Friday night for the performance of 
“Allegro.” After a tour of the building Mrs. 
Rowena Jelliffe, Co-Director of Karamu, told 
of the beginning and growth of Karamu 
House, which serves all persons of the com- 
munity by providing a medium of expression 
for all the arts—music, drama, dancing, 
writing. After an excellent presentation of 
“Allegro” in which most of the characters 
were portrayed by Negro actors, the Associa- 
tion members had an opportunity to talk with 
the actors during the coffee hour. 

At the Saturday morning session, Justina 
Eich of Capital University and Edna Stude- 
baker of Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
told of their travels in Europe and India as 
they talked of “Extending our Dimensions.” 
Following a luncheon at Fenn College there 
were two discussion groups: “Stimulating 
Scholarship among High Schoo] Girls and Col- 
lege Women,” led by Elizabeth Hastings of 
Flora Stone Mather College and Grace Martin, 
East High School, Cleveland; and “What Ex- 
pectations do Girls Bring to College” led by 
Kathryn Hopwood of Ohio State University, 
and Frances Lemcke, Antioch College. The 
banquet speaker was Ethel Alpenfels, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at New York University, 
whose topic was “Human Relations, the Moral 
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Basis of Education.” The meeting closed after 
a Sunday morning breakfast and business ses- 
sion at Flora Stone Mather College. President 
of the group is Kathryn Hopwood, Associate 
Dean of Women, The Ohio State University. 


Meeting in Oklahoma City on October 29, 
1953, the Oklahoma Deans heard an address 
on “Counseling and Discipline” by Fred Mc- 
Kinney, Professor of Psychology and Psycho- 
logist in the Student Health Service at the 
University of Missouri. The President of 
the Association, Dean Alice Berkshire of 
Northeastern State College, has sent a summary 
of Dr. McKinney’s address from which the 
following excerpts are taken: 

Counselors find themselves involved with 
discipline problems. This is true even though 
the counselor’s activities are planned so that 
they will be administratively separate from 
discipline. The term discipline has many 


meanings, varying from the highly authorita- 
tive to the clearly democratic. In progressive 
circles it refers more often to an arousal in 
the individual of self-responsibility and self- 
direction of behavior—a goal of maturity. . . 
The best disciplinarians are those who do not 


become too involved personally in the dis- 
cipline. These individuals use discipline as an 
influence in social learning or in the student’s 
personality development. Ineffective discipli- 
narians not infrequently relate their own prob- 
lems of insecurity to the student offenses; it is 
conjectured that they show more concern with 
their own reputation and the reputation of the 
institution. . . In a learning context, socially 
approved acts are learned because they satisfy 
the needs of the student. Undesirable acts 
are often not permanently satisfying to him. 
They may be immediately satisfying and later 
disturbing, and this explains why they per- 
sist even though they are not favored con- 
sciously by the individual. Often the student 
will take responsibility for directing his own 
behavior if he sees his present behavior as 
self-defeating. Once the student is stimu- 
Jated indirectly to see his real goals, then ob- 
jectively administered punishment gives him 
information about undesirable acts so he may 
guide his behavior into more completely satis- 
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fying channels. Effective punishment may also 
check undesirable acts so that students may 
come to make better choices. Intense punish- 
ment is not necessary for effective learning 
if we pivot on student needs. In fact, intense 
punishment may produce stereotyped behavior, 
may cause the client to be preoccupied with 
his own unworthiness or may arouse retalia- 
tion against the punishing agent, rather than 
a recognition of his difficulties. 


The Oregon Association of Deans of Women 
and Girls began the year 1953-54 with their 
annual retreat on the Oregon coast, meeting at 
Deane’s Lodge in Yachats. Forty one deans 
attended this weekend of business and fun, 
where the members learned to know each other 
better in an informal situation, sharing work 
and play. Mrs. Golda Parker Wickham, Dean 
of Women at the University of Oregon, is 
president of the group. 

During the Northwest College Guidance 
and Personal Association meeting in Portland, 
Oregon, October 15-17, 1953, the Northwest 
Deans Association met for a successful break- 
fast meeting. Mrs. Regina Ewalt, Dean of 
Women, Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon, was elected president of the group. Speak- 
er for the meeting was Mrs. Gladys Lawther, 
a former dean of women, who shared experi- 
ences of her recent visit to India as a mem- 
ber of the YWCA. 

The fall meeting of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women was held in Madi- 
son November 5, 1953. Bernice Scott of 
Sheboygan North High School was moderator 
of a panel discussion on “Improving Com- 
munications Between High School and College 
Personnel Workers.” Participants were 
Dorothy Lipp, Wisconsin State College at 
River Falls; Ineva Meyer, University of Wis- 
consin; Ruth Luebbe, Carroll College; and 
Mabel McElligott, Marquette University. The 
President of the Association, Margaret Grif- 
fiths of the Neenah High School, reports that 
as a result of the discussion a committee has 
been formed to work on materials regarding 
scholarships, aids, and loans which are offered 
at Wisconsin colleges. The material will be 
made available to high school counselors, 





